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Beginning with the April issue, pages of “The 


Delineator”’ will be double former size. 

This means printing space 9% inches wide by 14} 
inches long—or 800 lines—in which to exploit your 
wares with both merchants and women. 

“The Delineator ’ 
goods and department stores where they trade. 


,’ 


reaches women through the dry- 


> 


Therefore, Advertising in “ The Delineator” influ- 


ences both demand and distribution. 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago 


Watch 
“The New Delineator” 
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$892.00 a Year 
to Spend 
On Advertised Articles 


Remember ! On advertised articles. Not on rent, meat, carfare, 
lunches and “throwing a front’; but on furniture, carpets, 
package goods and other things that can be and are being ad- 
vertised. $892.00 a year! 

And the farmers of Wisconsin have averaged this for five 
years. Do you know of any city where the average runs that 
high? Would a city full of $2,000 a year men offer the adver- 
tiser an $892.00 a year average after the rent, the meat, the 
gas, and the “good front” bills were paid? 

Understand we are not picturing the farmer as a millionaire rid- 
ing around in his auto—though several cars have been profitably adver- 
tised to Mr. Farmer in the past year. We recognize the overalls, but 
—we happen to know that he wears a trade-marked brand now. 

What we say is this: When the cost of living has been deducted 
from the income of each of the average farmers of Wisconsin they 
offer the advertiser a better possibility than the average city man. A 
very small percentage of your general appropriation will prove that 


The 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Sells Articles of Merit 


to these same farmers, and that it is the only means of reaching them 
through advertising. Not 5 per cent of its 60,000 subscribers read any 
one of the general magazines, while more than 80 per cent read no 
general magazine at all (we will be glad to show you how we have 
proved this). 

But what interests you most is what the farmers of Wisconsin do 
read. More than one-third read The Wisconsin Agriculturist—the best 
third. They read it not as a pastime, but as a business. It is their 
technical paper. They do not skip a line, because even the advertise- 
ment may contain a hint which will add $50 or $100 to their yearly 
income. 

We would be glad to show the advertiser looking for new, rich 
fields to till how little it costs to reach the best third of the farmers of 
Wisconsin. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Geo, W. Herbert Wallace C. Richardson 
Special Representative Eastern Representative, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. Temple Court, New York City 
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REAL CO-OPERATION WITH 
THE DEALER. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN THE RE- 
LATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN THE 
MANUFACTURER AND THE RETAIL- 
ER—HOW TIME AND MONEY ARE 
SAVED TO BOTH BY WORKING TO- 
GETHER—SOME EFFECTIVE ADVER- 
TISING SCHEMES—MUTUAL HELP- 
FULNESS AND WHAT IT IS DOING 
FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


By George L. Louis. 

What has made the manufac- 
turer and the dealer partners? 

What has increased the sales of 
both to an enormous extent? 

Answer in both cases—adver- 
tising. 

Selling from the manufacturer 
to the retailer no longer hinges 
entirely upon the technical details 
of merchandise or upon prices. 
The salesman is now confronted 
with the query, “What will you 
do for us, if we buy?” in other 
words, how much and what kind 
of advertising will be given with 
an order. Whereas, formerly, the 
entire time was consumed in hag- 
gling and dickering and arguing 
over the goods and their prices; 
now this is a matter of probably 
less than one-third of the time, 
the other two-thirds are occupied 
with selling talk—how the manu- 
facturer will aid in disposing of 
the goods. 

“Here’s the article; now sell 
it,” is what was implied in former 
transactions. 

“Here’s the article; now let’s 
both get to work and sell it,” is 
the definite proposition of to-day. 

There is no one other phase 
of advertising that requires more 
careful attention than advertising 
for the merchant by the manufac- 
turer. Three things have to be 
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considered—the interests of the 
manufacturer, the welfare of the 
retailer and the effect upon the 
consumer. 

The great fault with local adver- 
tising by the wholesaler is that 
the dealer is not made the factor 
of this publicity. He is subor- 
dinated in a mechanical way that 
directly offsets all possibility of 
gaining the three things men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. 
The terms “For Sale By,” “Agents 
For,” “Represented By,” followed 
by the merchant’s name, serves 
no purpose save to show in a 
‘weak way where the goods are 
sold. 

The secret of this sort of ad- 
vertising is to make the merchant 
the main factor. The manufactur- 
er must treat of himself very inci- 
dentally. Put the words of en- 
dorsement and recommendation in 
the mouth of the dealer; make 
him talk for and about your goods 
directly. Then you will have 
pleased the retailer by showing 
him, tangibly, that you are unsel- 
fishly working for his best in- 
terests. 

You will have made him utter 
statements regarding your goods 
that he cannot refute without 
jeopardizing his interests. If a 
possible customer reads the deal- 
er’s statements in behalf of cer- 
tain merchandise (statements 
which the manufacturer writes and 
publishes over the dealer’s name), 
and is influenced to inspect the 
goods, it is plainly evident that 
the dealer cannot deny the state- 
ments that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, he has publicly made and 
signed. Hence the probability of 
trying to force a substitute is so 
small that we can reasonably as- 
sume the prevention of substitu- 
tion altogether. 
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The court of the last resort is 
the local merchant. No matter 
how strenuous, how widespread or 
how forcible the cry is to “Look 
for our label” os “None genuine 
without this signature,” etc., the 
customer is finally influenced by 
the retailer; his personal argu- 
ments can kill the written appeal 
of a distant manufacturer. 

The trick in writing local .ad- 
vertising’ for dealers is to modify 
your statements so the merchant 
will not take exception to them, 
and yet make them emphatic 
enough so that he cannot get away 
from them. » 

Here’s the best illustration of 
this that I have ever seen. 
tailor-to-the-trade — establishment 
that is conducting a local cam- 
paign -fer its agents, started a 


series “@f sixteen advertisements 
in thesmewspapers over the mer- 
chant#‘aiame, as follows: 


“‘After-a careful and thorough inspec- 
tion of all the best lines of tailoring we 
have decided to feature the 
Company’s System. We are certain we 
can serve the best interests of our cus- 
tomers with their exceptionally fine fab- 
rics—reliable tailoring and moderate 
prices which we will be able to offer 
with this line. We show various as- 
sortments of fabrics from several other 
good establishments, but believe our 
most critical patrons will be able to 
select their clothing from the —— 
array of cloths satisfactorily. All our 
lines are now open for your examina- 
tion and approval.” 


The representatives of this 
wholesale tailoring house could 
scarcely believe their eyes when 
this advertisement appeared in 
their local paper. Why, all their 
tailoring lines were being adver- 
tised! And how modest the 
terms regarding the — Sys- 
tem. They were immensely 
pleased with the reference to 
their carefulness and thorough- 
ness in selecting fabrics for their 
customers’ wants. This tailor- 
ing system received dozens of 
letters from their agents express- 
ing the highest approval for this 
kind of publicity. 

But their efforts did not cease 
there. In a general letter on the 
value of advertising this tailoring 
concern urged its representatives 
to make every possible use of its 
advertising department, They of- 
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fered to write special advertise- 
ments and give practical sugges- 
tions and advice, on not only the 
tailoring line, but also on all other 
lines the dealer carried. About 
once a month letters with this 
offer in them were sent out. 

The dealer was impressed with 
the fact that his interests were 
the manufacturer’s interests; that 
they were co-partners and must 
work together. The enthusiasm 
and energy with which the mer- 
chants seized upon this proffered 
help, the noticeable lessening of 
complaints in every form, and the 
decided increase of orders, are 
ample proof of the wisdom of this 
undertaking. 

In my experience in this matter 
of advertising for the local mer- 
chant I have found it is advisable 
to have the dealer bear a small 
part of the expense or, at least, 
have an active part in the adver- 
tising. The value and interest in 
the publicity is lessened in the 
dealer’s estimation if it is done 
entirely by the manufacturer. 
There is an added value to it if 
he has some part of the burden 
of it. In two campaigns in suc- 
cessive seasons which I conduct- 
ed, the entire publicity the first 
season entailed no expense or ef- 
fort on the dealer’s part; but the 
second season the cost of postage 
for mailing lists and a certain part 
of the arrangements with the 
newspaper was left to them. AlI- 
though on practically the same 
basis and idea, the latter campaign 
was much more successful than 
the first, and gained the retailer’s 
interest more actively. 

If the manufacturer is sincere 
in his effort to work with the re- 
tailer, the latter will respond with 
equal earnestness. 

The manufacturer and retailer 
have interests in common, and 
there is no reason why they 
should not work in harmony. By 
reason of his position the manu- 
facturer must take the initiative 
and bear the greatest burden of 
the labor; but inasmuch as the 
manufacturer gains the greatest 
good from this co-operative plan, 
this is logical. 

You need the dealer—he needs 
you; then get together! 
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$20,000 Refused 
But 
$200,000 Accepted 


The advertising history of 
THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL for March 
is 200 columns of adver- 
tising—20 columns had to 


be declined. 


300,000 


every copy sold, without premiums, 
combinations or clubs 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
HUYLER’S? 


HERE IS A RIP VAN WINKLE ADVER- 
TISER OF HIGH-CLASS GOODS WHO 
HAS BEEN ASLEEP FOR TWENTY- 
TWO YEARS—IT’S TIME TO WAKE 
HIM UP. 


[Ep1tor’s Note—This is not an attack 
upon Huyler’s or any one connected 
with the concern. It is simply the first 
of a series of criticisms of various ad- 
vertisers who are woefully neglecting 
their opportunities in the advertising 
field, an turning out advertising which 
belongs to the “before the flood” period 
of business. This series is written 
without personal bias or feeling, with no 
purpose but to provide object lessons of 
“dry rot” in business and advertising. ] 


By J. George Frederick. 

Have you ever been in Union 
Square when one of those relics 
of a prehistoric New York genera- 
tion—a rickety horse car—comes 
creeping out of its moss-back barn 
for its semi-daily journey over the 
back alleys of New York in order 
to preserve the franchise rights? 

Well, if you have, you will un- 
doubtedly have seen flip, flap, flop- 
ping from the rear roof of this 
astonishing Rip Van Winkle of 
transportation a tin flag advertis- 
ing streamer, bent and squeak- 
ing. One side of this fossilized 
sign says “Fresh Every Hour,” 
and the other side says, “Huy- 


You must be a wooden Indian 


or an undertaker if the sight 
doesn’t make you laugh. If you 
are an advertising man you laugh 
twice—once at the horse car, and 
again, loudest and longest, at the 
faded, jaded, ghostly sign and the 
figurative significance of what: it 
so pitifully says. “Fresh every 
hour” seems like a paradox from 
Mark Twain, when you know that 
the Huyler advertising has not 
been served up fresh since the time 
many of us were wearing knee 
pants and making mud pies. 
Years have rolled in, and years 
have rolled out since then; ad- 
vertising has developed as much 
above the Huyler idea as elec- 
tricity has developed above Frank- 
lin’s kite and key. And yet to-day 
the Huyler advertising is as naive, 
as childlike, as wooden and leaden 
and stupid as ever advertising was 
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in the days af dank, crass adver- 
tising ignorance. 

Tell this to those who are re- 
sponsible for it, and they may get 
purple in the face, push out their 
chest until they look like a pouter 
pigeon; and with an air of of- 
fended dignity that you could cut 
with a knife, like cheese, show 
you the door. Mind, I say, they 
may do this. 

Surrounded with every evidence 
of a comfortable prosperity, smug 
and corn-fattened with a generous 
salary, the men who guide the 
marketing fortunes of concerns 
like Huyler’s regard every effort 
to show them new avenues to profit 
in keeping with the changes of 
modern merchandising as an im- 
pertinent interference with their 
divine right to advertise as they 
please. They are auto-intoxicated 
with the fact that they are pros- 
perous, and that this prosperity 
is a supreme vindication of their 
advertising policy. They have 
neither the eyes to see, nor the 
inclination to see through any 
one else’s eyes, that their kind of 
advertising has as much to do 
with their prosperity as the moon 
has to do with daylight. 

The Huyler advertising has 
been in the same hands for twen- 
ty-two years, from the time it first 
began to advertise; and it is only 
kindness that prompts us to re- 
frain from specifying in what kind 
of hands it has been. The most 
that we can say is “she hath done 
what she could.” 

All the long procession of ad- 
vertising men, good, bad and in- 
different, have made trails to the 
door of Huyler’s fired with dreams 
and drawings, copy and cam- 
paigns, persistence and _ nerve, 
until one were almost persuaded 
that Huyler’s were justified. in 
their amazing stand-pat policy 
which overwhelmingly out-Can- 
nons Joe Cannon. 

But for all these years of dis- 
putatious dalliance there is not 
one small crust to show for re- 
sults. One by one the advertising 
men have lost heart, and the trail 
to Huyler’s has become moss- 
grown and lonely, except for the 
occasional dash of a joyous young 
buck, convinced that he is Sieg- 
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your goods are right; 
prices right; service 
right; the right way 
to reach the right market is to 
use the right kind of advertising 
in the right newspaper — the 
newspaper that goes into the 


homes of Philadelphia 
The Bulletin 


Net Paid Average for 
1908 


240,797 wav 


The Bulletin circulation figures are net; 
all damaged, unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 
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fried selected by the gods to 
spear the dragon in his den, and 
that all the young bucks and old 
bucks who have gone before him 
to defeat were elephant-fingered 
fat-heads. 

But Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow through the snowstorms 
is a pipe compared to the backing 
away of these young bucks after 








UNEQUALLED 


CANDIES 


Fancy Boxes & Baskets in all 
Sizes & at all Prices inlarge 
variety of Designs 


SOLD BY OUR 
AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
& AT ANY OF OUR FIFTY RETAIL STORES 














being closeted in the Huyler ad- 
vertising reception refrigerator 
for a short space, and coming into 
contact with the Greenland’s icy 
mountains of complacent pom- 
posity which broods o’er the Huy- 
ler dugout. 

Now just get the nursery logic 
of the Huyler advertising idea. 
They believe in advertising, Oh, 
yes, to be sure, certainly, of 
course! Their quarter pages are 
running in a_ considerable list 
of magazines, and they use almost 
every other kind of advertising. 
The advertising is scrupulously 
placed, from one end of the year 
to the other. But what kind of 
advertising? Is anything adver- 
tising? It would seem-so. The 
magazine quarter pages are as at- 
tractive as a smudge from an ink 
roller. 

I have no means of proving it, 


but I suspect that the Christmas 
ad which appeared in the maga- 
zines was nothing else but an 
electro which, by some strange 
miracle, escaped the hell-box at 
the printer’s, after having led a 
useful life as an ad in Godey’s 
Magazine in some paleontological 
age long past. 

The street car ads are no better 
—bizarre color work which does 
no more justice to Huyler’s than 
to the wares of a “five-for-a-cent” 
school candy shop. 

In plain words the entire scope 
of Huyler’s advertising is puerile 
and disgraceful—as sorry a spec- 
tacle as a horse ready for the mat- 
tress factory drawing a_ king’s 
barouche. For the advertising is 
no better than an equine candidate 
for the bone yard, while the candy 
itself is really as fine as a king’s 
barouche. It is this fact which 
makes the Huyler situation so sor- 


Made to Eat- 
Not to Keep 





es 
Bottom layer Brings forth 
as many delicious morsels 
& Surprises as top layer~ 





SOLD BY OUR SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
& AT OUR 50 RETAIL STORES. 


ry and exasperating. If the con- 
cern was as thorough in its con- 
sideration of its advertising as it 
is in the making of fine sweets, 
the Huyler advertising would be 
most wonderfully different. They 
take advice from a professional 
man even in the matter of their 
steam radiators—why is it so 
desperately hard for them to see 
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and remedy their advertising 
lacks ? 

There is a fine plant, fifty retail 
stores and many—several hundred 
—agencies. The candies are very 
good indeed. Some strong, sure 
advertising would make a remark- 
able difference in the sales, if 
campaigned carefully. Of this 
there is no more doubt than that 
a famous speaker will get hearers 
and converts if he will only make 
a speaking tour and talk effective- 
ly. Few people don’t know Huy- 
ler’s, but only a small percentage 
buy them. The market is as poor- 
ly tapped as a hogshead of cider 
being sucked with a straw. 

The Huyler people began adver- 
tising years ago, and first used 
theatre programs. The absence of 
serious competition enabled them 
to build up a business which out- 
distances the newer ones in the 
field—many of whom, are, un- 
fortunately, doing just as bad ad- 
vertising as Huyler’s. 

One of these days Huyler’s will 
realize that they have a serious 
and powerful competitor, then 
some things will happen. Huyler’s 
will either take second place, or 
else it will do what has happened 
over and over again in other con- 
cerns—it will wake up and adjust 
itself to the times and use the 
powerful resources, of really ef- 
fective advertising. 


+o 


The Star Company, publisher 
of William R, Hearst’s New 
York American, has been ordered 
by the Grand Jury to answer a 
charge of criminal libel. The in- 
dictment is based on a complaint 
filed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
about an article printed in the 
American a few weeks ago con- 
necting him with a system of al- 
leged peonage existing in a plant 
of the Corn Products Company, 
near Chicago. 


The Woonsocket (R. I.) Even- 





. ing Call, has absorbed its rival, 


the Woonsocket Reporter. A. J. 
McConnell, the president of the 
publishing company, and S. E. 
Hudson, the treasurer, now hold 
a controlling interest in the pub- 
lication. 
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Walter F. Nurzey, who for the 
past four years has been assistant 
publisher of the Buffalo Express, 
has resigned in order to become 
business manager of the Buffalo 
Times, with which he was for- 
merly conected for over a quarter 
of acentury. T. M. Clark, whom 
Mr. Nurzey succeeds, has been 
made general manager. 





WESTERN CITIES TO AD- 
VERTISE. 





Mr. B. D. Butler, General Man- 
ager of the Clover Leaf newspa- 
pers, states that a number of the 
Western cities will soon take up 
regular advertising campaigns, in 
which the Merchants’ Adpociations 
and other Associations are much 
interested, in the endeavor to se- 


.cure more manufacturing indus- 


tries for their respective cities and 
to attract Easterners to move 
them. 

In some of the cities in which 
Mr. Butler has newspapers these 
campaigns are already under way, 
and he predicts that within the 
next few years the population of 
these different cities will increase 
very rapidly, owing to the adver- 
tising which they will do. 

The Clover Leaf list also in- 
cludes a number of Farm publica- 
tions, of which the Prairie Farmer 
is one—probably one of the best 
known agricultural publications in 
the country. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere, 














THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE BUILDING, New York City, 
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ADVERTISING ARTISTS’ 
WORK EXHIBITED. 


“If such men as Kenyon Cox 
will make advertising designs and 
avow them before gods and men, 
why should lesser artistic lights 
affect to scorn commercial work?” 

This question probably occurred 
to many visitors to the second an- 
nual exhibition of advertising art 
which was opened January 5th 
at the National Arts Club, 119 
East Nineteenth Street, New 
York. Despite the heavy rain and 
the unseasonable stuffiness of the 
air, there was a good attendance. 

Early in the evening a brief re- 
ception was held at which infor- 
mal speeches were made by Ray 
Brown, sub-editor of Everybody's 
Magazine, and William Martin 
Johnson, formerly of the Ladies? 
Home Journal and the Delineator. 

By this display, as by its prede- 
cessors, the club seeks to show 
that good advertising may also 
be good art. It is notorious that 


many an artistic atrocity is a capi- 
tal advertisement, 


while many a 
beautiful bit of drawing and 
composition utterly fails to sell 
goods. 

But the club holds that there 
is really no conflict between art 
and business; that beauty and 
salesmanship may jog along com- 
fortably in double harness. 

Pictorial evidence to support 
this theory was spread upon the 
walls of three rooms on the main 
floor of the pretty club house. 
There were bold and original de- 
signs for covers of catalogues and 
booklets; studies for posters; 
black and white designs for news- 
paper advertisements, and wash 
drawings as carefully worked out 
in detail, as book illustrations, for 
magazine advertisements. 

Visitors old enough to remem- 
ber the poster craze that swept 
over the land several years ago 
noted a distinct improvement in 
one respect over the older com- 
mercial art. The tendency of art 
to trample business under foot 
had been largely overcome, and 
even in the most elaborate designs 
the advertiser had a run for his 
money. 

Thus Kenyon Cox’s drawing to 
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be used on window signs and 
postal cards to advertise the 
Copley prints is a thing of beauty, 
but it is also conveniently ar- 
ranged for mortising so as to give 
plenty of room for the text of an 

Maxfield Parish is represented 
by several characteristic sketches, 
as is also Edward Penfield. 
Among Mr. Penfield’s contribu- 
tions were the original drawings 
for Knapp-Felt Hats. 

J. J. Gould, an illustrator who 
has only lately taken to advertis- 
ing work, sent to the exhibition 
the originals of the new maga- 
zine drawings advertising the 
Edison phonographs. Among them 
were “Why the Mail Was Late,” 
and “Marching Through: Georgia.” 
The mail was late because the 
postman, straddling a chair, was 
listening to the phonograph. In 
the other picture a veteran is 
waving his cane as the notes of 
the old war melody come from 
the horn. 

Mrs. Anna Burnham Wester- 
man draws fashion pictures. Far 
be it from a mere man to offer 
judgment on the details of dress- 
making, the tucks and pleats and 
back draperies and what not. But 
at least it may be said that Mrs. 
Westerman’s women are not lay 
figures, but real women of flesh 
and blood and bones and nerves. 

Six designs in color made by 
Will Bradley for the last Easter 
number of Collier's Weekly were 
framed together. They included 
front and back covers for the 
periodical and some _ advertise- 
ments harmonizing with them in 
general style. 

Walter Fawcett 
some bright little sketches for 
newspaper advertisements, and 
John Wildhack sent several de- 
signs, including a cover for “The 
Little Brown Jug at Kildare” 
and a study of Maude Adams in 
“Peter Pan.” 

Theatre posters and newspaper 
designs signed by F. J. Cooper 
were admired for their vigor and 
unconventionality. It was said 
that the posters were drawn at the 
request of managers who had got 
tired of the stereotyped produc- 
tions of the lithographers. 


contributed 















An exhibit of foreign posters 
in the south gallery included some 
examples of French work by 
Mucha, Chéret and others which 
have all the vigor, freedom and 
technical excellence for which 
French art is noted, while at the 
same time they serve admirably 
the purposes of advertisers. Less 
familiar to American eyes are 
some Hungarian posters, as dif- 
ferent in conception and finish 
from the business art of this coun- 
try as the Czardas from the Sara- 
toga lanciers., 

Doubleday, Page & Co. had 
an exhibit of the Lumiére process 
by which photographs are made 
in color direct from nature. The 
pictures were on glass. Plates for 
the foundation dull-color work 
are made direct from the photo- 
graph by light that reaches the 
camera through the glass. The 
possibilities of this process when 
applied to advertising were illus- 
trated by proofs of designs made 
for the Tiffany Studios, New 
York; the Pontusuc Woolen Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; the Northwestern Knit- 
ting Mills, and Taylor Brothers, 
candy makers, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The exhibition will be continued 
until January 21. 


— +p — 
DOINGS OF AD CLUBS. 





The Kansas City Advertising 
Club, at its recent luncheon, lis- 
tened to five-minute speeches by 
W. H. Hoffstot, manager United 
Factories Company; J. M. Stelle, 
manager American College of 
Dressmaking; F. I. Moore, man- 
ager Jones Brothers’ Mercantile 
Company; W. G. Bryan, advertis- 
ing manager the Kansas City 
Journal; H. C. Frick, manager 
National Railway Training Asso- 
ciation, and L. L. Byram, manager 
Gray Realty Company. 





The Advertisers’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati is in the midst of the an- 
nual season of campaigning. Two 
tickets have been placed in the 
field, and the battle of the Reds 
and Blues is in progress. Here 
are the rival tickets: 
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REGULAR. 
PREGIGGR Es ioc 0:0's.054 E. E. Finch 
1st Vice-President. .C. L. Downey 
2d Vice-Pres’t...Louis H. Bardes 


Sn, ee re Meyer Lesser 
Financial Sec’y...... J. R. Tomlin 
Recording Sec’y...... H. E. Hall 
Board of Governors: George 


Golde, C. Oskamp Daller, J. M. 
Gidding, H. C. Menefee and J. 
D. Englebert. 


INDEPENDENT. 
President....... Ren Mulford, Jr. 
Ist Vice-President. .Geo. Weedon 
2d Vice-President...C. L. Watson 


Treasurer......... H. W. Jenisch 
Financial Sec’y...... C. W. Payne 
Recording Sec’y......H. E. Hall 


Board of Governors: W. C. 
Sampson, J. M. Gidding, R. L. 
Prather, Phil Morton and Louis 
Bossard. 


Before the old administration 
lets go, the greatest function in 
the history of the club is planned. 
William Thompson, of “A Kala- 
mazoo Direct to You” fame, is to 
be one of the chief speakers at a 
dinner to which the business in- 
terests of the city will be invited. 
Mr. Thompson is to talk on “Ad- 
vertising from a Manufacturer’s 
Standpoint.” 

Cincinnati is preparing to send 
a big delegation to the convention 
of the Central Division, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ice, at Indianapolis, February 16 
and 17. The committee in charge 
consists of E. R. Blaine, W. F. 
Chambers, H. C. Menefee, S. H. 
Freeman and Frank M. Boutelle. 





Jay Lee Cross was the principal 
speaker at the recent dinner of 
the Cleveland Ad Club. In his 
address he described experiments 
in the forms and colors that are 
the most attractive in advertising. 
These experiments are to be con- 
tinued until definite conclusions 
can be reached on many disputed 
points. 





The Des Moines Admen’s Club has 
elected these officers for 1909: Joshua 
Runyan, president; C. E, Witham, vice- 
president; A, Freeman, treasurer; 
A. M. Dahl, secretary; directors, Tob 
Jocobe Philip Oster, O, R. McDonald, 
. W. Copeland and G F, Slavin, 
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Some Facts About Boston 
and the Boston 


Daily and Sunday Globe 


There are more people living within 50 miles of 
Boston than within the same distance of any other 
American city, with the single exception of New 
York. 

The per capita wealth of the people of Beston is 
greater than that of any other American city. ONE 
TWENTIETH of the wealth of the United States 
is within 50 miles of Boston. 


Boston is the center of the wealthiest and the best 
purchasing community in the United States. In this 
rich field the Boston Globe is the leading advertis- 
ing medium. 

The Total Advertising in the Four Boston News- 
papers, having Daily and Sunday 
Editions, during 1908 was: 








Figured in Columns Figured in Lines 


Globe . 22,450 Cols. | Globe 6,869,700 Lines 
2d... 15,005 Cols.| 2d. . 4,426,475 Lines 
3d... . 14,3033 Cols.| 3d. . 4,291,125 Lines 
4th . . 11,710} Cols.| 4th. . 3,278,870 Lines 





During 1908 THE BOSTON GLOBE printed 
7,445 MORE COLUMNS or 2,443,225 MORE 
LINES of advertising than any other Boston news- 
paper. 

AS A WANT MEDIUM the Boston Globe is un- 
surpassed. The total number of want advertise- 
ments printed in the Boston Globe during 1908 was 
417,908. This was233,144 or more THAN TWICE 
THE NUMBER printed by any other Boston news- 
paper. 

The average circulation of the Daily Globe during 
1908 was 176,297, the LARGEST OF ANY TWO- 
CENT NEWSPAPER in the United States. 


The Daily Globe is circulated in the homes of Bos- 
ton and the surrounding territory among the people 
who answer advertisements and who have the 
money with which to respond to them. 

The average circulation of the Sunday Globe dur- 
ing 1908 was 319,790,\by far the largest in New Eng- 
land, and equalled by not more than four Sunday 
newspapers in the United States. 
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It is an Acknowledged Fact 
That the 


Boston Sunday Globe 


Is one of the greatest advertising mediums in the 
world and that it covers Boston and New England 
better than any other one publication. 


The following figures will give you some idea of 
the size of the Boston Globe’s business. 


To print the editions of the Daily and Sunday 
Globe during 1908 


Over 30,000,000 Pounds of 
White Paper 


were used. The presses of the Boston Globe during 
_the year ending December 31, 1908, printed the 
equivalent of 


226,502,378 Eight-Page Papers 


The paper used by the Boston Globe during 1908 
if laid out in a line one page wide would extend over 


A Distance of 339,6104 Miles 


The Boston Globe is one of the best advertising 
mediums in the world. Globe want advertisements 
bring phenomenal results. Good display advertising 
in the Globe always brings satisfactory returns. 


If You Want to Increase Your 
Business 


in the Boston and the New England field during 
1909, increase your,advertising appropriation for the 
Boston Globe. . ; 
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HELPING PEOPLE TO SAVE. 


HOW THE FORTUNE COLONY, ORGAN- 
IZED BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN, EN- 
COURAGES THOSE HAVING SMALL 
INCOMES TO ACCUMULATE MONEY 
—MEMBERSHIP DIVIDED INTO 
THREE CLASSES ACCORDING TO 
AMOUNT TO BE SAVED — GOLD 
BONDS OF THE AMERICAN REAL 
ESTATE CO. THE BASIS OF INVEST- 
MENT. 


The Fortune Colony, whose an- 
nouncements recently made their 
first appearance in the magazines, 
is an organization to help people 
save money along systematic lines, 
and was brought into existence to 
meet a condition. 

It is the experience of every ad- 
vertiser of high-class investments 
that his announcements do not at- 
tract the attention or arouse the 
interest of the vast number of peo- 
ple who are able and willing to 
accumulate reserve capital, bat 
who do not consider themselves 
investors, and therefore are 
interested in the stereotyped fi 
cial announcements. 


The American Real Estate Com- 
pany has been advertising its 6 
per cent Gold Bonds in the mag- 
azines for a number of years, 


and with considerable success. 
But it has realized for a long 
time that its advertising was not 
reaching thousands of people who 
ought to be interested in buying 
its bonds, yet who have spare funds 
that would be invested in bonds 
of this kind if they were only ap- 
proached in a way that would get 
their attention long enough to ex- 
plain the advantages of this form 
of investment. 

An organization like the For- 
tune Colony seemed the best so- 
lution of the problem. .The idea 
behind it made it possible to pre- 
sent the advantages of investment 
in A. R. E. bonds in a way which, 
while not of special interest to 
tthe investor, strikes a responsive 
ichord in every man and woman 
who is able and anxious to save 
in a safe and systematic way on a 
monthly basis, where an appeal 
of another sort would not inter- 
est them. 

The Colony idea and literature 
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originated with Richard Wight- 
man, who a few years ago devised 
a similar plan to sell life insur- 
ance and proved that everybody 
was wrong who thought that life 
insurance could not be sold by 
mail. 

The first announcement ap- 
peared in the Outlook in Sep- 
tember, and immediately brought 
threefold the returns usually se- 
cured from bond advertising. 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
Literary Digest were then used 
with almost equal success, and 
other mediums are now being 
tried out. 

“The idea of the Fortune Col- 
ony,” said Mr. Wightman when 
interviewed, “is based upon the 
theory that there are lots of peo- 
ple who are wanting, willing and 
waiting to be helped to accom- 
plish a definite financial purpose, 
but who hesitate to go it alone. 
There is not only ‘safety in num- 
bers,’ but also enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. 

“There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people wanting a method 
of saving. As we say in our 
booklet, ‘The Fortune Colony is 
for men and women of high pur- 
pose, engaged in various profes- 
sions and calling, who desire to 
organize their lives on the finan- 
cial side and adopt a.plan by which 
they may accumulate a definite 
sum of money in a definite time.’ 

“The men and women we are 
trying to reach are those who can 
save, and want to save a certain 
amount, regularly, with a definite 
end in view. We come to them 
with a definite plan to save a 
definite amount regularly and ac- 
cumulate a definite sum in a defi- 
nite number of years. 

“Most of the people who an- 
swer a Fortune Colony adver- 
tisement would probably never 
read and never think of answer- 
ing an ordinary advertisement of 
bonds. We approach them from 
a different angle. All our ad- 
vertisements and follow-up liter- 
ature lay the greatest emphasis 
upon the advantages of joining 
the Fortune Colony—incidentally 
explaining that all members get 
the Accumulative Gold Bonds of 


the American Real Estate Com: 
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pany. We show the reader that 
the advantage of joining the For- 
tune Colony is that members do 
not have to first save a large 
amount in order to invest it where 
it will bring a small return—but 
start with the small amount and 
place it where it will accumulate 
and bring the large return. 
“Membership in the Fortune 
Colony is divided into three class- 
es: Class A is for those who de- 
‘sire to accumulate $1,000 in ten 
years;_Class B for those who de- 
sire to accumulate $2,000 in ten 
years, and Class C for those who 
wish to accumulate larger 


Photo copyright by Marceau 
RicHARD WIGHTMAN. 
President of The Fortune Colony. 


amounts. When a person an- 
swers one of our ads, we send 
them the booklet ‘How to Build 
a Fortune in Ten Years,’ to- 
gether with a letter and special 
invitation to membership. 

“This booklet and invitation to 
membership make our proposition 
so entirely clear and plain that 
there can be no doubt in the mind 
of the applicant about the object 
of the Fortune Colony, the meth- 
od of joining it or the advantages 
of becoming a member. These 
invitations or applications for 
membership state very simply 
what is required of each applicant 


—and there is a different form 
of application for each class, The 
application blank for Class A, for 
example, says: 

“I desire to be a member of the For- 
tune Colony of Class A and have an Ac- 
cumulative Gold Bond for $1,000 issued 
to me by the American Real Estate Com- 
pany, the full amount of same_ being 
payable to me in cash at the expiration 
of ten years from the date of my accept- 
ance as a member of the Fortune Colony. 

“T understand that the amount of my 
monthly instalment, as a member of 
Class A, will .be $6.18, which amount I 
enclose herewith in the form of (——); 
also, that if for any reason I cannot be 
accepted as a member, my remittance 
will be returned to me.” 


“The form of this application 
makes it unnecessary for the ap- 
plicant to write any letter. So 
complete and clear is the booklet 
and the method of joining that 
nine out of ten members come in 
with only this application blank 
filled out and the money—no let- 
ter or other explanation.” 

The booklet of the Fortune 
Colony sets forth its mission in a 
most attractive and quaintly per- 
suasive manner, and the neces- 
sarily attendant “cold facts”: are 
interspersed here and there with 
delightful bits of “homespun” 
philosophy. All the literature of 
the Fortune Colony, for that mat- 
ter, carries a note of sincerity 
that unconsciously breaks through 
the wall of conservatism and hesi- 
tation that surrounds every cau- 
tious person when approached on 
the subject of money matters or 
investments. 

There’s an upward lift to it all, 
a warm, friendly atmosphere and 
a feeling of good fellowship that 
makes a person “want to belong.” 

The banker or any. one else who 
is trying to interest people in the 
subject of investment and _ thrift 
will find a wealth of material in 
this booklet. It is full of such 
gems as the following: 


“What Happens to a Member in 
Class A. 


“Tet us suppose, for illustration, that 
the member is Miss Mary Phelps, of 
Pasadena, California, who, by the way, 
lives in a charming little bungalow on 
North Marengo Avenue. Miss Phelps 
picks up one of the standard magazines 
and comes upon the announcement of 
the Fortune Colony. It appeals to her 
sense of thrift and she answers it. 
Promptly, through the mail, she receives 
the booklet ‘How to Build a Fortune 
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in Ten Years,’ and an invitation to 
membership. Her judgment approves 
the Colony plan for systematic saving 
and steady interest-earning, and she de- 
cides that she can manage to set apart 
from her earnings the sum of $6.13 
monthly. So she procures a_ postal 
order for this amount and mails it to 
the Fortune Colony together with her 
application for membership in Class A. 

‘In due season as soon as her appli- 
cation has been approved, she receives 
from the Colony a bond for $1,000, 


completion of the contract, Miss Phelps 
sends $6.13 every month. During the 
ten years she will put in, in these easy 
monthly payments, the sum of $735.60, 
and at the end of that time she will 
take out in cash the materially larger 
sum of $1,000. 

The difference between what she pays 
and what she gets is the accumulated 
interest at 6 per cent compounded an- 
nually, which interest begins to pile up 
front the very minute her first monthly 
instalment of $6.13 is received by the 


=aooroe 


issued by the American Real Estate Fortune Colony. As this is about twice 
Company of New York, the full amount as well as she could do by leaving her 
of which is payable to her in gold coin money in a savings bank Miss Phelps 
at the end of ten years. Then, in the is naturally pleased with her member- 








a The 
Fortune Colony 


Its Symbol 
and Purpose 


HE Puritans were a sturdy, thrifty folk. 
—_ “got Pe the —_ * 
t was a part of thei religion to “do well.” dig Lends 
They were not fool. d iuto the folly of shiftleésness. ChnBdre Tht 
4 wot _ as > ee them were ania are. oy into Sections cach 
ey wor! with their ds, paid thie debts and wit a limited membership, 
looked their neighbors in the eye. Con A erties 
Fine types of men and women they were! 
So much for the Puritans. Now about yourself. 
Are‘ you “doing well?” Are yc “getting on?” 
Are. you planning to be “ well-t>-do >" 
These are personal questions, | know, but I ask them 
in the spirit of good-will and helpfulness, and you need not 
answer them aay:vay— except to yourself. 
The Fortune Colony of the City of New York 1s 
busy with the worthy task of encouraging thrift and real 
success am-n; mea and women everywhere. It offers to 
its memb-rs a well-defined plan by which they may save 
sone of the money they earn and get more to put with it. 
Upon the stitionery and printed matter sent out by 
The For une Colony are reproduced the idealized portraits 
of John Alden and Pri:ci'ls, who got married and went to 
howse-kee»ing i: Plymouth in the spring of 1621. These 
historical face’, typical of the best in American life, form 
the symbol of our organization and we are proud of it and 
want t» have it known in every \ 
I would lke to have a letter-or poet-card from every 
man, wom ncn young person in the country who aspires 
to be financially successful in a worthy way, asking for our 
booklet entitled “How to Build a Fortune in Ten Years.” 
It will be sent free, and then, well — you will know just 
how to become a member of The Fortune Colony and 
how much your membership will mean to you. 
May I have the letter ? 


Ph aa vg 


The Fortune Colony 


of the Gity of Nem Dork 
\__ ichet Wiighoman, Sresibent 437-S Sitth Avenue, New Dork City 








EMBERSHIP in The For. 
tune Colony is divided into 




















One of the magazine ads. 
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ship, and all the time she has been a 
real, live bondholder and associated with 
an organization made up of the very 
best type of high-minded men and wo- 
men throughout the country. 


“If we could strike hands with you, 
look into your eyes, and talk to you 
with our lips about the Fortune Colony, 
it would give us a whole lot of real 
leasure. But this we cannot do. You 
five too far away. Therefore we are 
sending you this book which you will 
find to be a sort of informal prescription 
for your personal prosperity. 


“Our members are enthusiasts on the 
subject of thrift, real artists in the mat- 
ter of keeping the wolf from the door, 
and that is the kind of members we 
want more of—men and women whose 
blood leaps at the possibility of having 
enough of this world’s goods to be com- 
fortable and independent. 


“How far do you live from New York 
anyway? Ten miles? One hundred 
miles? One thousand miles? Three 
thousand miles? Well, it doesn’t matter 
how far it is. We have members every- 
where. 


“A bond is the promise of a corpora- 
tion under seal to pay you a certain 
sum of money at a certain time—also 
interest. If you dig around in the safe 
deposit boxes of the wealthy people of 
this day and generation you will find 
bonds—plenty of them—bonds. Every 
member of the Fortune Colony is a 
bondholder—don’t forget that—a bond- 
holder, 


“Tt isn’t far to poverty but thrift is 
nearer still. 

“Tt is seeking you—tugging at your 
sleeve. The way to turn around and 
say ‘Yes’ is to aply for membership 
in the Fortune Colony and_ thereby 
secure an accumulative gold bond issued 
by the American Real Estate Company 
and payable in cash to you yourself at 
the end of ten years. 


“Ten years from to-day you will not 
be exactly what you are right now. 
There will be more lines in your face 
and your body will be battered some. 
The spirit-part of you will be also dif- 
ferent. Your capacity for happiness— 
your ability to harmonize yourself with 
the universe—will either be increased 
or lessened. And—financially—you will 
either have less money or more. And 
these are matters which are mostly up 
to you. 


“Our lives are plastic like clay, mal- 


leable like iron. We can do with them 
almost as we will. A man is a fool to 
live badly, to make a bad life when he 
might just as well make a good one. 
And it is fine sport, too, to turn out 
of the factory of the will a life which 
looks we!l and emits ‘sweet odors. 


“All successful people are positive. 
They decide on a plan and pursue it, 
up hill and down. At every forward 
Step they gain strength. They are wise 
enough to laugh at obstacles. They 
gain the goal for which they are mak- 


ing. And then—lo, more goals appear! 
It is the goal proposition that makes 
life interesting.” 


The spirit and earnestness of 
Mr. Wightman’s appeal to 
thoughtful people on the subject 
of systematic saving is well illus- 
trated by the following from one 
of his follow-up pieces: 


“I put a certain fervor into the work 
of the Fortune Colony—not fever, just 
fervor. 

“Personally I could live a long time 
—in every sense of the word—if not 
one other man or woman joined the 


Colony. 

“Well, then, you say, why do you 
stick to it? Isn’t it business with you. 

“Yes, it is business. But it is more 
than business—it is a cause. 

“The Saturday Evening Post has 
given a good deal of space lately to 
how people lose their money—in this 
thing; in that thing; in the other thing. 
Other periodicals have, too. 

“The fact is, the public is easy, and 
untutored in the matter of saving its 
savings safely. 

“Up bobs some speculative proposi- 
tion with gilt fringe on it and a hole 
in the center, and into the hole goes 
the public’s money and never comes out 
again, and then the public wrings its 
hands—and pretty soon does the same 
= all over again. 

“On every side is loss, loss, loss—and 
loss hits hard when it strikes a poor 
man or woman; that is what I said— 
it hits hard. 

“Now, if a man knows an absolutely 
safe place for the people’s money—an 
absolutely safe place, where it can go 
in and come out again bringing assured 
and fixed earnings with it—he ought to 
tell the people about it, oughtn’t he, 
and tell them strong?” 


——__+o+—___—_ 


WHO ARE POLYGLOT PRINTERS? 


GiLBert PusLisHinGc ComPANy, 
802 Pacific Building. 
San Francisco, Dec. 31, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are contemplating the publication 
of a book in four languages, viz.: Eng- 
lish, German, French and Spanish, and 
it has occurred to us that you could 
give us the name and address of a com- 
cern competent to set this book in 
these four languages. The concern 
must also be competent to electrotype 
the plates. 

It will place us under obligations to 
you if you can give us this informa- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
Gitpert PuBLIsHING CoMPANY. 
Per W. B. Gilbert, Pres. 


~~ 


Although the American list for the 
Lydia E. Pinkham business has been 
completed, the James TT. Wetherald 
Agency is considering Canadian papers 
this month. All this Canadian adver- 
tising is placed through the McKim 
Agency in Montreal. 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING. 


By J. Herbert Toal. 
Advertising Manager Babcock, Hinds & 
Underwood, Binghamton, "N.Y 


How to best take advantage of 
the national advertising done by 
manufacturers is a problem to 
which some dealers are devoting 
considerable attention. 

After careful study we have 
adopted a plan commended by the 
Quoin Club which has proved ef- 
fective, as shown by the evidence 
of actual inquiries, in squeezing 
the juice from national advertis- 
ing. 

The idea is this: “You have just 
read that magazine ad and you 
want the article; so come to our 
store and see it.” Thus our clerks 
get the desired chance to clinch 
a sale. 

Just before Christmas I used 
a temporary three-column wide, 
ten inch deep ad, of which the 
following is a miniature repro- 
duction, giving a list of articles 
suitable for Christmas gifts. 





WORTH WHILE 
Christmas Presents 


Hardware articles make 
tical value to 





the rearpieuts 
Notice that only 
have other kinds, too. No need to send or go out of town— 


When You Want Advertised Hardware 
“We May Have It or Will Get it” 


Star Corn Razor 





Amatite Roofing 
Gootform Sets 
Rubberoid Roof 


Alumupum Ware 
on Lanterns 


00 Tools 
mei joe a Tree Guards 
w Cream 





*The Big Hardware Store” 
Babcock, Hinds & Underwood Washington St, Near Court 














As a permanent advertisement, 
I used a series of six two inch 
single-column ads, using one each 
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day, of which the following are 
samples : 


YOUR WANTS 

Certainly we sell advertised hardware. 
We try to sell what you want. See the 
following: 

Amatite Roofing 

Goodform Sets 
Rubberoid Roofing 

Neverslip Goods 

beng Lights 

Can’t Slip Calks 

Boker’s Cotiory 

& Clark Carving Sets 
Starrett Tools 
THE BIG HARDWARE STORE 


Babcock, Hinds & Underwood 
Washington St., near Court. 


L. F. 


WE HAVE IT 
Trying to sell what you want is our 
job—Yours is to tell us your wants. 
Some advertised goods in stock: 
Aluminum Ware 
Devoe Paint 
Ham’s Lanterns 
Yankee Tools 
Wheelock Tree Guards 
Old English Floor Wax 
Buffalo Chafing Dishes 
Silver Cream Polish 
Corbin Hardware 
THE BIG HARDWARE STORE 
Babcock, Hinds & Underwood 
W ashington St., near Court. 


These, of course, change with 
the seasons and the advent of 
newly added goods which are na- 
tionally advertised. This series 
runs in addition to the regular 
advertising and we believe they 
are “issers.” 

ee cee 


Robert H. Wood, who is weil 
known in the Eastern advertising 
fie'd, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Jllustrated Sunday 
Magazine, New York. 


Frederic Slickner, of PRinTERS’ 
Inx’s business staff, has resigned 
his position in order to become 
Western representative of the 
Klaxton Warning Signal Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago, 


Cal. J. McCarthy, advertising man- 
ager of the Lewis Publishing Co., of St. 
Louis, writes Printers’ Inx as follows: 
“I want to take this opportunity of 
complimenting the new PRINTERS’ Ink 
on the splendid publication it is givin 
the advertising fraternity. Printers 
Ink was always good, and I didn’t think 
it could be improved upon. I have been 
pleasantly surprised, however, to find 
that the contents have become more 
clever and interesting.” 
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The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Enters upon the New Year with a 
gain in Display Advertising for 
Dec., 1908, over Dec., 1907, of 


AGATE 42 607 LINES 


Despite the fact that in Dec., 1907, there 
were five Sundays, against four in 1908. 








q Its nearest competitor gained in 
the same period 10,695 display lines. 
Other Chicago morning papers show 
a loss. Surely a satisfactory New 
Year’s greeting, and one 


Showing That 
Chicago Advertisers 








appreciate truthful and accurate in- 
formation as to circulation and 
advertising rates—that quality papers 
bring the best results and that 
honest, conservative methods bring 
their own reward. 
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Kicks and Halfpence 


** As one goes from John O’Groats to Land's 


half-pence.’’—Old Saying. 
By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


End one gets more kicks than 

















An advertiser wound up a dis- 
cussion with his advertising 
agent during which were dis- 
cussed such things as_ plans, 
media, copy, designs, with the 
pertinent question: 

“Yes, but what is an ad?” 

That’s the question. The agent 
went back to his office and re- 
plied to the question after some 
weeks in a letter of twenty-seven 
pages. 

You can see the answer to the 
question on the faces of street 
car cards and in the pages of 
magazines and newspapers. They 
are all somebody’s ideas of ads. 
Those things are intended to sell 
goods. They are the direct mes- 
sages of the makers of the goods 
to the public, sometimes shaped 
in transit by the touch of some 
ad-writer, agent or expert, but 
often, far more often, conveying 
the ideas of the manufacturers of 
the goods as to the best way to 
sell those goods. The cheap wit, the 
hackneyed phrase, the banal de- 
scription, the crude art, are all 
theirs—not because there was 
nothing better to be had, since 
there was—not because they could 
not afford anything better, be- 
cause the space cost ten times as 
much as the price of the very 
best work. No, these things exist 
because down in his heart no 
man likes to admit that he is not 
a competent ad writer. It is in 
the street cars that you can see 
such advertising at its worst— 
especially in the cars of New York 
City—because the advertising 
there is less apt to filter through 
the brain of an advertising man. 
It comes to the cars with the 
stamp of the mind that gave it 
birth. It shows the limitations, 
the lack of imagination, the 
vanity of some fat and prosper- 
ous director of a large corpora- 
tion who, because his wit has 
shone forth in the smoking-room, 
or because he is called upon to 


address the Young Men’s Guild, 
or the Y. M. C A., presses for- 
ward in the directors’ meeting 
with his clever idea for a bright, 
snappy catch-phrase and none of 
his associates has the courage to 
turn him down. 

“Blink’s name on chewing gum,” 
he recites, “is like the word 
‘Sterling’ on silver;” or “The 
gum behind the gums is Blink’s,” 
he chortles, 

“Awful clever phrase of yours, 
old man,” the associates all cry. 

“Yes,” he modestly admits, “I 
wrote those things myself. I have 
lots of ideas like that.” 

And so we read, “Don’t be 
odd,” “First over the bars,” 
“Bred in old Kentucky,” “The 
King of whiskies, and the whis- 
ky of kings,” “Fowne’s is all you 
need to know about a glove,” and 
so on ad nauseam. And they all 
think it is good advertising, the 
corpulent director with his well- 
fitted white waistcoat, his as- 
sociates with open-mouthed re- 
spect for the product of his brain, 
his competitors who are hypno- 
tized by the successes of his com- 
pany, the advertising solicitor 
who praises the phrase to get a 
contract, his own advertising 
agent who hesitates long before 
telling the truth and losing the 
business, or praising the inspired 
one’s ideas of copy and saving 
his own bacon. 

Printers’ INK wants to know 
which is absolutely the worst ad 
in existence. 

That bad eminence lies between 
the well-known _ confectioner 
whose candies are “fresh every 
hour,” but whose advertising is 
stale as dishwater, and the sugar 
trust whose domino shaped lump 
is known and sold everywhere in 
spite of its one bold, bad ad, 
which all the magazines struggle 
to get on their back covers, and 
then deplore because it is so far 
below the sense and _ sensibility 



















of their readers. I mention these 
particularly because their oppor- 
tunities are so great, and because 
neither of them has ever intelli- 
gently sought the advice of even 
the humblest member of the ad- 
vertising fraternity. 

As no business ever succeeded 
wholly by advertising, so no busi- 
ness ever failed entirely because 
of it. These and other businesses 
have triumphed by virtue of good 
goods and successful merchandis- 
ing, so that their advertising is 
merely an intellectual playground 
for the exercise of the wits of 
the board of directors. 

These things that you see then, 
these ‘ ‘catchphrases,” these “watch 
this card” warnings, “Wait for 
Joan of Arc,” “Where in New 
York can you find bees,” they are 
all ads as understood by the man 
who has no mental or moral fit- 
ness to write advertising. They 
have no single sincere, human 
touch; they reach no one; they 
sell nothing. When you come 
right down to it, why should there 
be a phrase at all? When you go 
to your haberdasher and say, 
“Let me look at some neckwear,” 
does he respond: “Blest be the 
tie that binds?” When you ask 
your grocer for a peck of pota- 
toes, does he chant, “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers, 
but our potatoes are the pick of 
the pack?” Any honest man can 
write a good ad if he will try 
to give a true description of his 
wares and a sincere reason why 
you ought to buy them. He may 
not put it the happiest way; he 
may not be able to dictate the 
type dress that will become it 
best; he may be at a loss to select 
an illustration, or even decide 
whether it should be illustrated 
at all; he may go astray among 
mediums in which to place it, but 
he could write an ad, dear reader, 
even as you or I. But to do it 
he must not try to show off, or be 
clever, or do a stunt, or paralyze 
his associates. No one ever con- 
vinced another who was not sin- 
cere himself. Picture Thackeray 
reading over a chapter of “The 
Newcomes” with the tears 
streaming down his face and 
pounding the table and cry- 
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ing, “By God, Thack, you’re a 
genius.” Read one of Arthur 
Brisbane’s editorials, and realize 
that the man is so convincing be- 
cause he is trying to convey his 
point of view to you. He is not 
making clever phrases. He is 
telling you something and making 
it interesting as he goes along. 

I believe in brightness, humor, 
wit even, but it must be fresh, 
natural, appropriate, and above 
all, it must not draw the reader’s 
attention away from the goods. 
The good ad is not the one you 
quote and talk about. It is the 
one you acted upon. The best 
advertising as far as you are con- 
cerned is the advertising you do 
not remember, but it is the adver- 
tising that has fed and clothed 
you, and furnished your house. 

PES Eee 

The way the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Daily News is filling its columns 
with advertisements is exciting 
the wonder and envy of many 
newspaper publishers. On Fri- 
day, Dec. 11, it carried 145 col- 
umns of ads; Friday, Dec. 18, 149 
columns, the same amount carried 
by the Newark News; Dec. 21, 
83 columns; Dec. 22, 87 columns 
and Dec. 23, 94 columns. Such 
a record for a city of the size of 
Elizabeth is unequalled, it is said. 





In accordance with the wish of 
the late Alfred Darlow, who took 
over the C. D. Thompson Adver- 
tising Agency, of Omaha, Neb. 
last September, shortly before his 
death, the corporate name of the 
agency has been changed to the 
Darlow Advertising Agency. 


PREFERS EVERY-DAY INSERTIONS 
TO DOUBLING SPACE. 


New York, Jan. 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Dear Sir:—In re discussions 4 inch 
8 t.a.w. or 8 inch 3 t.a.w. in order to 
double the advertising, I say for the 
proposition to be advertised,  viz., 
Cleaning and Dyeing, run every day 
4 inches and pay all attention to copy 
and position. 

The proposition seems to be one cap- 
able of many vitally interesting changes 
of copy and one that could be strongly 
individualized in text and display, which 
with daily insertions should produce 
better results than 8 inches 3 t.a.w. 

E.d. insertions unquestionably get all 
the readers—less insertions do not. 

JosepH HAMLIN PHINNEY, 
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VALUABLE HOUSE ORGANS. 








ONE, THE METROPOLITAN, 
LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
PUBLICATION IN THE COUNTRY— 
GOES TO 5,000,000 POLICY HOLDERS 
—WHAT IS THE BEST SIZE?— 
VIEWS OF SOME OF THE FIRMS 
THAT ISSUE THEM—SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY LIST OF PERIODICALS. 


HAS THE 


The publication having the 
largest circulation of any in the 
United States is a house organ— 
the Metropolitan issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
No. 1 Madison avenue, New 
York. The average edition of 
this magazine is 5,000,000 copies 

The Metropolitan, which is is- 
sued every other month, contains 
from twelve to sixteen pages, the 
cover being printed in colors, and 
is distributed through the com- 
pany’s agents among its mil- 
lions of policy holders. While 
the main purpose of the publica- 
tion is to keep the policy holders 
informed as to what the com- 
pany is doing and to present in- 
teresting data in regard to life 
insurance, miscellaneous articles 
are also printed. It contains a 
children’s department, usually il- 
lustrated, and examples of wit 
and humor. 

That the Metropolitan is good 
advertising for the company is 
shown by the fact that it is now 
in its twenty-sixth volume. Owing 
to its large circulation the work 
involved in printing the publica- 
tion is enormous, and is sufficient 
to tax the resources of a big 
plant employing a hundred peo- 
ple, which the company has es- 
tablished in 24th Street. 

No advertising except that of 
the company is carried. Several 
times in its history the accepting 
of outside advertising has been 
seriously considered but on each 
occasion the officers have decided 
against it. While the expense 
entailed in the publication of the 
paper is very heavy and the ad- 
mission of a few pages of adver- 
tising at the high rate it could 
command would be sufficient to 
meet the cost of getting it out, 
still it has been deemed unwise 
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to make any change in the present 
policy. 


House organs as a rule do not 
enjoy large circulations because 
of the expense involved in dis- 
tributing them. As they are ex- 
cluded from privileges of second 
class mail matter, each copy 
must be stamped. In the case of 
some of the bulkier publications 
the postage runs as high as five 
cents a copy. 


What is the best size for a house- 
organ? Much depends upon the 
nature of the business for which 
publicity is desired. Houses that 
sell a large variety of articles 
favor wide pages in order to have 
plenty of room for the display of 
illustrations. The type page of 
Rowe’s Advertiser, published by 
the C, H. Rowe Company, of Pitts- 
burg, is 8%x11%4 inches. The 
Printers’ Album, issued by the 
Challenge Machinery Co., of Grand 
Haven, Mich., is 634x10 inches. 
The White House Messenger, sent 
every month by the Brown Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, to a list of 27,000 
customers, is 1034x6% inches. 


Concerns handling a single pro- 
duct find the smaller sizes better 
adapted to their purpose. The 
latest comer in the house-organ 
field is the Times Square Automo- 
bile Bulletin, published by the 
Times Square Automobile Co., 
New York. It is of the same 
size as PRINTERS’ INK, and pre- 
sents an attractive appearance with 
its artistic title page and neat 
typography. Thirty thousand 
copies were distributed during 
the first month of issue. 


The National Drug News, is- 
sued by the National Drug and 
Chemical Co., Ltd., of Montreal, is 
4%4x8 inches, or a little larger 
than Printers’ INK. The lWal- 
lace, the neat little publication 
printed by R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., silversmiths, 
of Wallingford, Conn., is about 
the same size as Elbert Hubbard’s 
Philistine, 4x534 inches. The Slum- 
ber Budget, gotten out by the Na- 
tional Spring Bed Co., of New 
Britain, Conn., is 4x6™% inches. 
Speed, published by the Harris 
Automatic Press Co., Niles, Ohio, 
is of about the same size. 














March: The Advertis- 
ing of Foods—Why the 
Manufacturer Who Ad- 
vertises Should Be En- 
couraged.”’ 

By Walter R. Hine 


April: ‘The Commerce 
of Clothes.”’ 


By B. W. Parker 


May: ‘The Influence of 
Advertising as an Aid to 
Proper House Furnish- 
ing.”’ 

By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


June: ‘* The Fun of Liv- 
ing and the Suggestions 
that the Advertisements 
Give Us."’ 


By Frank Presbrey 


July: ‘How Advertising 
Helps to the Choice of a 
School,”’ 


By Howard Williams | 
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OMETIMES when steam- 
ing, fragrant coffee is served, 
you find yourself dreaming 

of the world-wide commerce 
which brings it to your table. 
You picture the brown-skinned 
native growers, the heaving 
freight-ships—each scene in its 
manufacture and_ distribution. 
Then, a coffee salesman could 
indelibly mark in your mind /zs 
brand. 

A series of consecutive articles 
showing the relationship of ad- 
vertising to modern merchandis- 
ing is offered by our Editorial 
Department as “4 Course in Sct- 
entific Shopping.’ All the con- 
tributors are advertising men who 
indorse this plan for stimulating 
interest and confidence in adver- 
tisements. Mr. Walter R. Hine 
starts: “The Advertising of Foods 
—Why the Manufacturer Who 
Advertises Should be Encouraged.” 

Each paper in the series shows 
the economy and efficiency of dis- 
tributing through advertising. Inevit- 
ably our readers will search through 
the advertising section in a highly 
receptive mood. You can impress 
them at the psychological moment. 
The series starts in March Good 
Housekeeping. 


The Phelps Publishing Company 


New York SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Chicago 
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House-organs in order to com- 
mand attention must be well edit- 
ed, and attractively printed. ‘The 
firm that uses cheap paper, poor 
illustrations, chestnutty articles 
and worn out type is throwing 
away its money, for the. people 
will not read publications of this 
kind. It takes hard work and 
considerable money to get out a 
good house-organ. 

Middieby's Messenger, issued by 
Joseph Middleby, Jr., Inc., Boston, 
dealer in bakers’ supplies, is print- 
ed on calendered- paper of excel- 
lent quality. Some of the pages 
are in colors and the half tones 
are of high grade. Moreover it 
carries the kind of matter a baker 
usually finds in his trade paper— 
recipes, hints for the management 
of his oven, descriptions of 
novelties, etc. 

Entirely different in 
size is Parks’ Piping 
published by G. M. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


style and 
Parables 
Parks Co., 


It contains only 


a dozen pages but the paper, the 
type and make up are in com- 
plete harmony. 

The Business Builder, Brown & 


sigelow, Inc., St. Paul, is a dainty 
publication with a marbled em- 
bossed cover and a table of con- 
tents that is alluring. 

There is a wide variety in the 
literary matter printed in house- 
organs. In some no attempt is 
made to present original articles, 
the editors ‘being content to 
select short stories, examples of 
humor and even pictures from 
the popular publications of the 
day. In others a high standard of 
original matter is maintained. 
Special writers contribute to their 
columns and artists lend their 
skill to their embellishment. 

Since the publication of the list 
of house-organs in Printers’ INK, 
Nov. 18, many letters have 
been received from firms issuing 
similar papers that were not in- 
cluded. The advertising manager 
of Park & Tilford writes that the 
Park & Tilford Quarterly has a 
total circulation for the four issues 
of 250,000 copies. Continuing, he 
says: 

“I am very glad to be ab!e to state 


that we obtain very good results from 
the issuance of this house organ. It 


paper size, the outide pages being 
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constitutes to-day, a strong link between 
all our customers and the house, and 
whilst in our first issue we were obliged 
to be conservative in expression as well 
as in “spread,” we have gradually 
brought the house and its merchandise 
and its policy more to the front, until, 
in our last issues, the business making 
purpose has become self-evident.” 

The Sharpless Separator Co., of 
West Chester, Pa., write of their 
Separator News as follows: 

Our publication is issued in Septem- 
ber and February, and is sent under 1 
cent postage to 900,000 addresses. It 
consists of six pages, standard news- 
printed 
in colors. 

Walter 
Middleby’s 
by Joseph 
s0ston, Says 


organ: 


Raymond, editor of 
Messenger, published 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., 
about that house 


“The Messenger goes to the principal 
bakers and confectioners of New Eng- 
land, about 2,500, also some of the prin- 
cipal hotel stewards. Recently we have 
added quite a number of Southern 
names to our list. 

“We have found the book of value in 
placing the merits of our goods before 
the trade, in educating the trade to use 
the best supplies, and therefore creating 
a demand for our best and most profit- 
able lines and in advertising our Day- 
light Factory and inducing our custom- 
ers to call upon us and inspect our plant 
and let us become personally acquainted. 
We have been able to trace some direct 
results from it.’ 


De- 
publishers of the 
write as follows: 


Frederick Stearns & Co., 
troit, Mich., 
New Idea, 


We have been publishing the New 
Idea regularly for thirty years and it is 
and always has been avowedly a house 
organ. There has never been any doubt 
in our minds that it pays us to publish 
the New Idea, for whenever we test it 
on a direct sale proposition, it brings 
the business. In advertising calling for 
replies we have learned to expect from 
six to ten times as many returns from 
our own publication as from the same 
size space in any independent drug 
journal, We believe you would have 
a hard time finding a good drug store 
where the New Idea is not known, as 
we send out 36,000 copies a month in 
the United States alone, besides pub- 
lishing editions for Canada and the Eng- 
lish colonies of the far East. The New 
Idea does not solicit or accept outside 
advertising, although it has inquiries for 
advertising rates almost every week. 


The following is a supplemen- 
tary list of house organs that has 
been compiled since the publica- 
tion of the main list in Printers’ 
Ink, Nov. 18 
Separator News, Sharpless 


Separator 
Co., West C hester, Pa. 
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The Proof, The Gould Co., St. Louis. 

Handshake, Genuine Bangor Slate Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Times Square Automobile Bulletin, 
Times Square Automobile Co., New 
York. 

ces Trade Help on, J. K. Gill 

Portland, 

Bo ‘Shirt Donmiee, 
New York. 

The Arrow, H. & G. 


“Phillips-Jones Co., 
Taylor, Philadel- 


yhia 

Ofice T Topics, Western Electrical Instru- 
ment Co., Newark, N. J. 

Rowe's Advertiser, C. H. Rowe Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Brill Clothes, Brill Brothers, New York. 

G. & F. Monthly, Gordon Hat Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Lend, W. M. Ostrander, New York. 

Parks’ Piping Parables, G. M. Parks 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

os ag Messenger, Joseph Middle- 

Jr., Inc., Boston 

Printers Album, Challenge Machine Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Reo Echo, R. M. Orren Co., New York. 

Brush Runabout, Brush Runabout Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bank Notes, Levey 
apolis, Ind. 

Through the Meshes, W. 
pany, Cleveland, O. 

Good Profit, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 

Nelson’s Selling Points, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York. 

The Hammer, Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Batten’s Wedge, George Batten Com- 
pany, New York. 

White pe Message, Brown Shoe Co., 
St. 

4 Ginededion, Smith & Budd, New 

or 

Power and Transmission, ig Manu- 
facturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

The Use of Portland Cement, United 
Kansas Portland Cement Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ros Printer, Kimball Press, Evanston, 


i. 

The Gimlet, _o -Sharpleigh Hard- 
ware Co., St. Louis. 

Commerce "Monthly, “es Bank of 
Commerce, St. Loui 

National Drug News, "National Drug & 
Chemical Co., Montreal. 

The New Idea, Frederick Stearns & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Evidence, Roberts, ane & Rand, 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Drop W ire, Colwell Gildard Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Golden Fieece, Griswold Worsted Co., 
Danby, Pa. 

Seller, Salts’ Textile Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cees Oracle, Owyhee Mills, 
or 

Silent Partner, Globe Machine & Stamp- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O. 

Elyrian, Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

Commonsense, Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 

The Pendulum, The Bishop & Babcock 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Brill’s Magazine, The J. G. Brill Co., 
Philadelphia. 
usiness Builder, Brown & Bigelow, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Penberthy Engineer and Fireman, Pen- 
berthy Injector Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Bros. Co., Indian- 


. Tyler Com- 


New 
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Locomotive 4 ‘orld, The Lima-Locomo- 
tive hine Co., Lima, O. 

S- | ae yertiser, Stevens & Company, 

Providence, R. L 

The F Prism, + 2 & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. 

Juniata News, aa, Steel & Wire 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

South San Francisco Banker, Bank of 
South San Francisco, Cal. 

Park & Tiford Quarterly, Park & Til- 
ford, New York. 

Tee Pf Laundry Machinery Co., 


Modern Fiaeni Parke, Davis & Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
a Messenger, John Lee Mahin, 
hi 


C. haracter, 


Ill. 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Bos- 


White's Sayings, White Advertising 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

Ciover Chat, Peninsular Paper Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

White’s Bulletin, White Automobile Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Pneus, Fish Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

Warner Auto-Specd, 
Meter Co., Beloit, 

Pistology, ii. J. Ormsbee Engraving 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Speed, Harris Automatic Co., 
Niles, 

The 103 Hustler, Charles Lawrence Co., 
Boston. 

Metropolitan, Metropolitan Life 
Co., New York. 


The special Winter Resort 
Number of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, it is claimed, published 
the largest amount of hotel and 
resort advertising that has ever 
appeared in a single issue of any 
daily or Sunday paper in Ameri- 


ca. 

The Record-Heraid further 
claims to have published more 
resort advertising during the 
year 1908, than has ever appeared 
in any Chicago newspaper dur- 
ing any one year. This sounds 
pretty good for a reputed “hard 
times” year. 

Of school advertising the 
Record-Herald during the past 
year published more than any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


Joseph C. Wilberding, who 
recently disolved partnership with 
Stephen B. Smith and joined the 
colony of special newspaper rep- 
resentatives in the Brunswick 
Building now represents the fol- 
lowing list of papers: 

San Francisco Call, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Washington, a 
Herald, Rochester Herald and 
Louisville Post. 


Warner Auto 


Mich. 


Press 


Ins. 
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INSURING DELIVERY OF 
ADVERTISING PLATES. 
By Jack W. Speare. 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 

A fruitful source of “brain 
storms” in the average advertis- 
ing department is the failure of 
“cuts, rushed out to publications 
on special order, to reach their 
destination. 

“Cut for advertisement our is- 
sue press to-day not received,” 
wires the publisher. “What shall 
we do?” 

“I know J sent it,” says the 
stock clerk. 

“T'll swear J gave it to the ex- 
press company,” vows the ship- 
ping clerk. 

Where is it? Did it go out? 
If so, was it correctly addressed, 
or has it gone to the wrong street 
number, city or state? 

Meantime, the publication goes 
to press without the advertise- 
ment; or, in extreme cases, with a 
staring patch of white space where 
the “soul of the ad” ought to be. 

This used to be a chronic source 
of trouble in our department, un- 
til I devised the following system 
about a year ago. Nowadays, we 
are rarely troubled, and when a 
slip does occur, we always know 
who slipped. 

The regular 
shown in Form 1, 


shipping label, 
is made double 





from the BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
BRANCHES IN ALL ase crres 


Systews Publishing Co. 
Thomas Church Pldg., 
Chicago, 121. 





Form 1. 





and folded, with a perforation on 
the fold. The duplicate half is 
printed with a special form, as 
shown in Form 2. The stenog- 
rapher, in addressing the label, in- 
serts a bit of carbon so that the 
address will be reproduced in fac- 
simile, as written, on the stub. 
The label is then withdrawn from 
the typewriter and the date of 
shipment filled in on the stub, a 
line being provided for that pur- 
pose (Form 2). The contents of 
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the shipment are also listed. The 
stenographer then indicates with 
an “x” the method of shipment, 
whether by mail, special delivery 
or express. He also adds his in- 


itials. 
The label, with this stub still 
attached, then goes to the stock 


room, where the clerk makes up 
the shipment, checks off each ar- 
ticle enumerated in the stub, and 
countersigns it with his initials, 





thereby assuming responsibility 
for the completeness of the ship- 
ment. 

12/18/8 
Shipped —___ pestered 


___.190 (4, 
Signature 
person ~ a eM 


articles by Spec 
= Gas piped shipment__ 


Guts 2174, 2175, 2391 


Addressed to cyet ems Publishine Co., 
Thomas Church Fldc., 
Chiowgo, Ill. 
rae 


Bach cut of article must be checked off by person signing this duplicate slip. 
Form 2. 
The stub then comes back to the 
advertising department, where it 
is attached to the file copy of the 
letter advising shipment, while 
the label itself goes with the mer- 
chandise to shipping-room and is 
pasted on package as an address. 

If the. publication writes us a 
week or a year hence, saying that 
the shipment was not receivéd, we 
turn to our correspondence files 
and note the label stub attached to 
the original advice. The stub 
shows the address, just what was 
in the package, and how it was 
sent, on what date, which steno- 
grapher wrote the label, and which 
clerk packed the shipment. If the 
label was addressed “Miss.” in- 
stead of “Minn.,” we have indis- 
putable proof of it, and we know 
who did it. If, on the other hand, 
the address is found to be correct, 
we ask the express people to show 
proof of delivery—and in most 
cases it will be found that the ship- 
ment was duly received, swept 
into a neglected corner behind 
the proof press and forgotten. 

I have found that this system 
has a splendid moral effect upon 
careless publications which bump 
up against it once or twice and 
have to answer the call for a 
“show-down” when they say “cut 
not received.” 
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GOODS AT COST 


PROVING IT. 


SELLING 
AND 





If, when the phrase “Marked 
Down to Cost,” first came into 
popular use it had been turned 
over to a board of Public Utili- 
ties and its use restricted and 
hedged around with difficulties 
and moral obligations it might 
still be doing valiant service in 
emptying the shelves of over- 
stocked merchants and the pock- 
ets of eager customers. But long 
and careless use has dulled the 
edge of the phrase and the worthy 
old actor on the advertising stage 
is back among the chorus while 
the spot light plays over newer 
and less familiar soubrettes. 

Jones, with child-like faith in 
the efficacy of the conventional 
advertises his sale of dry goods 
and after a pica explanation of 
the reason for his sacrifice, re- 
marks in 72-point black face 
gothic that “everything will be 
sold at cost.” The public having 
bought much goods and a few 
chattels at previous sales of this 
sort, does not grow excited over 
the remarkable opportunity for 
buying goods from Jones. 

The public is sceptical about the 
ability of any man to remain 
profitably in business while sell- 
ing his goods at cost. The theory 
involves some propositions in 
merchandising which the public 
doesn’t understand and probably 
doesn’t want to. So the fact that 
goods are sold at cost must be 
proven. 

A merchant in a Western town 
did this by means of his invoices. 
“Come and see our original bills, 
read the prices on them and com- 
pare them with the prices marked 
on our goods,” read the posters 
his delivery boy nailed on the 
walls and telephone poles. It was 
explained that the invoices on all 
goods offered in the sale would be 
posted in the store where every- 
one would have an opportunity 
to inspect them and see that goods 
were actually being sold at cost. 

At the store, the show windows 
were filled with the bills, scattered 
on the floor of the windows and 
pasted on the sides. Inside, the 
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bills were seen all over the store, 
When it was possible to do 
so they were placed near the 
counter containing the goods list-- 
ed. A big counter full of shoes 
was accompanied by the bill on 
which these shoes were invoiced. 

Probably few coustomers went 
to the trouble to compare the 
listed figures. It was not nec- 
essary for them to do it because 
the evident readiness of the mer- 
chant for every one to investigate 
was proof enough that the goods 
were actually being “sold at 
cost.” 

Another merchant 
cost mark public. “I 
my goods with the cost mark 
‘white sugar,’” he announced. 
“At this sale nothing will be sold 
but by this cost mark.” Large 
newspaper advertisements  ex- 
plained the method of marking 
cost on goods by letters instead 
of figures and showed how to tell 
the cost of goods by means of the 
cost mark. To make the sale 
more effective, a number of little 
cards were printed containing the 
explanation of the cost ‘marking 
plan and a key to it. These were 
distributed to be brought by the 
customer to the store as an aid 
in figuring out the cost price. 

This plan not only proved popu- 
lar but enabled the sale to be put 
on without the usual work of go- 
ing over the entire stock of goods 
and marking new prices thereon. 
+> ee 


made his 
mark a'l 


The outside pages of the front 
and back covers of Van Norden’s 
Magazine for January are precise- 
ly alike, something so unusual as 
to attract attention. Not many 
publishers would feel that they 
could afford to devote what many 
consider the best advertising page 
—the last of the cover—to their 
own advertising. Moreover, it’s 
apt to be regarded as a confession 
of weakness on the part of the 
ad-getting a 


The St. Paul Dispatch begins 
the new year by reducing its price 
from two cents to one cent 
a copy and discontinuing its Sun- 
day edition which was started five 
months ago. 














ADVERTISING GOLF 
TOURNAMENT. 


All the golf enthusiasts of the 
advertising fraternity who are 
able to “quit work when golf in- 
terferes with it” left on special 
cars attached to the afternoon 
train to Pinehurst, last Friday. 
Including the ladies the party 
numbered over 100 people. 

The fifth tournament of Adver- 
tisers and Advertising Men is 
scheduled for Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, January 14th, 15th 
and 16th, following the Pine- 
hurst Mid-winter Tournament 
which is set for Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

There will be fifty prizes, in- 
cluding the Printers’ Ink Tro- 
phy, a silver cup, for the winner 
of the ‘Men’s Putting Contest, 
and prizes presented by the But- 
terick Trio, Associated Sunday 
Magazines, Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Co., The Literary Di- 
gest, The Century Co. The 
American Exporter, Human Life 
and Woman’s Home Companion. 

The programme is as follows: 


Men’s Advertising Tourna- 
ment.—Qualifying round, 8.30 a. 
m., Thursday, Jan. 14, 36 holes— 
18 holes on each course. Two 
best gross score prizes on each 
course—tst Round Match Play, 
9 am, Friday, jan. . 15; 2d 
Round Match Play, 1 p. m., Fri- 
day, Jan. 15; 2d Round Match 
Play, 9 a. m., Saturday, Jan. 16. 
Finals Match Play, I p. m, 
Saturday, Jan 16. 

Women’s Tournament.—Quali- 
fying round, 9 holes, Thursday p. 
m.—New course, eight to quali- 
fy. Prizes for best gross and best 
net scores—r1st Match Round, 
Friday a. m.; 2d Match Round, 
Friday p. m.; Final Match Round, 
Saturday a. m. Prizes for run- 
ner-up and winner. 

Selected Score—Prizes for the 
best selected scores on old and 
new courses—and for lowest 
selected score on each course. 

Approaching Contest.—Friday 
from 11 a. m. to 3 p. m—Two 
prizes. Three balls; one at fifty, 
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one at seventy-five and one at 
one hundred yards. 
Ladies’ Putting Contest—Satur- 


. day from nine to twelve o’clock 


on clock green. Three prizes. 

Men’s Putting Contest—For 
Printers’ INK Trophy, 

Driving Contest. — Saturday 
from eleven to three at practice 
tee. Two prizes. Three balls to 
be driven between boundary 
stakes; aggregate length of three 
balls to count. 

Handicap.—There will be four 
prizes, one each for the morning 
and afternoon on the old course; 
one each for the morning and 
afternoon on the new course. 

Among those taking part in the 
Tournament are: F. C. Jennings, 
Geo. F. Steele, H. K. McCann, 
Jason Rogers, Richard Wood, T. 
W. Weeks, T. E. Weiderseim, Jr., 
M. Parish Watson, Robert Cade 
Wilson, Edwin B. Merritt, Ly- 
man P. Wood, D. J. White, Jas. 
A. Tedford, J. L. Stack, Wm. L. 
Colt, A. S. Higgins, J. B. Schlot- 
man, C. A. Speakman, E. H. Silli- 
man, Walter Smedley, W. E. 
Shackerford, Chas. D. Spalding, 
R. Sproull, Geo. F. Steele, B. H. 
Ridder, C. H. Rosenfeld, Thos. 
T. Ruslemoter, A. T. Reid, I. S. 
Robeson, Curtis P. Brady, W. S. 
Bid; A.-M... Britton, A; -S: 
Brownell, George T. Brokaw, J. 
D. Barnhill, G. lh. Benkhardt, 
W. H. Black, Steven B. Ayres, 
Lee A. Agnew, Sam’. L. Allen, 
W. H. Childs, J. C. Platt, A. W. 
Erickson, A. B. Clements, Jas. 
H. Ottley. Henry W. Leeds, 
Egerton Chichester, Judd H. W. 
Field, A. E. Dunn, Harry Ryrie, 
Wm. Shillaber, Jr., J. D. Plum- 
mer, Chas. W. Boyce, David 
Roberts, Wm. J. Ryan, F. J. 
Ross, Guy C. Pierce, Edgar J. 
Phillips, Don M. Parker, W. M. 
Ostrander, W. J. Macdonald, T. 
A. Matthews, Wm. G. Maule, 
Zacharys Miller, R. R. Mamlok, 
Edwin C. Johnston, C. W. Inslee, 
J. J. Hazen, Jonn H. Hawley, 
W. R. Hotchkin, Edward A. 
Greene, John H. Fahey, A. C. 
Fischer, S. Keith Evans, Harry 
T. Evans, A. W. Erickson, David 
G. Evans, Hartley Davis, E. C. 
commas, H. E. Crall, C. A. Carly 
isle, sper 
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THREE TIMES a 
February 1909 


That’s the showing of Hampron’s—a showing that speaks 
volumes for “The Fastest Growing Magazine in America,” 

It is the verdict in cold dollars and cents by watchful, eager 
advertisers who couldn’t help seeing with their own eyes the 
rapid growth and the high quality of HAmpron’s circulation, 

We said to ourselves, at the start—Advertisers will come 
to us of their own accord if we have a large, fast-growing cir- 
cle of high-quality readers. 

Editorial quality first—regardless of its cost, and regardless 
of whether the advertising income was great, small or absent, 

Circulation next—growing fast and spontaneously, simply 
because the intelligent, discerning people for whom this maga- 
zine is made couldn’t help hearing about, and recognizing, and 
talking about, its editorial quality and value. 

Advertising next—coming to us of its own accord (and 
coming with a rush, too). Hampron’s didn’t wait for adver- 
tisers to bring the money with which to pay for editorial quali- 
ty, and you know it. The editorial value was there before the 
advertisers. No other magazine in the history of the publish- 
ing business has ever put such an enormous outlay into the 
real interest and value of the reading pages before the adver- 
tisers came. 

They have come now, and the editorial investment will come 
back to us in time. But that doesn’t change the fact that 
Hampton’s has won its success by a newer, straighter path 
than any other magazine ever dared to tread before. 

The February issue carries more than THREE TIMES as 
much advertising as the February issue of last year—an in- 
crease of more than two hundred per cent. 

And right now, three weeks before the March issue goes to 
press, the orders in hand make it plain that March will break 
records even more sharply than February has done. 


Closing Date for Ma 


WILLIAM L. COLT ] 
Manager Advertising Dept. on 
66 West 35th St., New York 
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ch Advertising in 
February 1908 


Certainly you can’t fail to see that these facts are important 
to YOU as an advertiser. The large number of advertisers 
ho are represented in the February issue—and the more than 
twelve hundred advertisers who have reserved space for 1909 

are expert judges of the quality of the magazine and the 
quality of its readers. They are not novices. 

They came to Hampton’s MaGAzINE because they know 
how to judge magazine value—the number of its readers and 


their “quality.” 

It isn’t any matter of “liking” or “favor’—when they place 
their advertising in HAmpton’s. It is a matter of cold dollars 
and cents. So their verdict is all the more significant. 

Here’s what the President of 3-in-One Oil Co. says about 
the fastest growing magazine. All the 3-in-One advertising 
is closely “keyed” and.rigorously analyzed. That’s why’ this 


letter means so much: 
3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Wa. L. Cort, Adv. Mgr., December 22, 1908. 

Hampton’s MacazinE, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Our advertising agents have given you an order for 3 in One 
Oil for Hampton’s Macazine for the year 1909. 

We have taken up Hi&Ampton’s because it has always been our policy to 
“tie up” with a publication whose future is not in its past. We have watched 
the Broapway MaGazine*for a good many years and, coincident with the 
personal Hampton managément, we see as marvelous changes as we have ever 
noted in any popular publication. We believe Hampton’s is going to make 
good—BIG. We have every faith and confidence that you will get there, 
because we do not see how the energy, brains and resources now being put 
into Hampton’s can fail to “‘make good.” 

We look for splendid result from Hampton’s, because our experience 
has been that a “coming and growing” magazine will always get the best 
results for 3 in One Oil. 

Hoping that 1909 will be the banner year for Hampton’s, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
3 IN ONE OIL CO. 
J. Noau H. Stee, President. 


A “Coming and Growing” magaziye—that expresses precise- 
ly the view of these hundreds of other advertisers who are 
fast crowding into the pages of HAmpTon’s. 


e—FEBRUARY Ist 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 


co 
Western Advertising Manager 
1040 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Fluctuating A recent — 
Ci Sation ment in regarc to 
rcu magazine sub- 


scription lists has come to some 
advertisers as a sort of revelation. 
Most outsiders have little concep- 
tion of the practical operation of 
a circulation department. The 
idea has prevailed that a success- 
ful magazine’s subscription list re- 
mains pretty much the same year 
in and year out. Of course it is 
known that some people allow 
their subscriptions to lapse and 
that they are replaced by new 
names. But it has not been sup- 
posed that the percentage of 
change from year to year is large. 
The average advertiser who thinks 
about the matter at all, probably 
imagines that ten per cent would 
cover the fluctuation of subscrip- 
tions. He believes that when he 
uses One of the big magazines he 
is reaching practically the same 
people in January, 1909, as he did 
through the same medium in Jan- 
uary, 1908. 

The subscription department of 
the Independent has issued a state- 
ment which is both surprising and 
interesting to advertisers. The as- 
sertion is this: “Many of our 
most successful magazines lose 
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from 40 to as high as 60 per cent 
of their subscribers every year.” 
The /ndependent makes this state- 
ment in order to give force to its 
own claim that its annual loss of 
subscribers is “sometimes less than 
20 per cent.” 

If this assertion is to be cred- 
ited as applying to most maga- 
zines of large circulation, its im- 
portance to advertisers is obvious, 
For example, in preparing an ad- 
vertising campaign to extend over 
a period of years, nothing can be 
taken for granted. The audience 
shifts from year to year and from 
month to month to a remarkable 
extent. The last of a series of 
ads is read by a great proportion 
of people who have not seen the 
first of the series. The lesson 
here is apparently to make each 
piece of copy a unit. The mail or- 
der man works that way and he 
finds it profitable. The general 
advertiser working for prestige or 
the establishing of a trade-mark 
has much to learn from the mail- 
order advertiser. One of the 
points, in view of the Jndepend- 
ent’s disclosure, is not to be afraid 
of repeating the same story over 
and over again. The large pro- 
portion of new readers must not 
be neglected. 

Another and @till more impor- 
tant point is the necessity of keep- 
ing constantly posted on magazine 
circulations. Because an adver- 
tiser knew what a magazine's cir- 
culation was one year ago, it does 
not follow that he knows anything 
about it to-day. If a publication 
drops 60 per cent of its subscribers 
each year, the advertiser and the 
agent need to know whether the 
new names added fully balance the 
discontinuances. There is a line 
of thought here which would seem 
to be of considerable importance 
to men who have the direction of 
heavy advertising campaigns. 





Finding Their Avy. number_ of 
Favorite pupils of the Lit- 


tle Schoolmaster 
Worst Ad are now on the 


still hunt for “horrible examples,” 
urged on by his offer of a prize 
to the one who discovers the 
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“worst ad” which has appeared 
during the last few months. 

The “simply awful” sort of ads 
are not nearly so plentiful as a 
few years ago, but nearly every 
reader of Printers’ Ink will 
readily recall one that seemed to 
deserve a good roast, and the 
editor wants to see it and hear 
your opinion of it, expressed in 
1oo words or less. 

Printers’ INK thinks that when 
this “worst ad” contest is closed 
the collection will represent the 
most interesting advertising 
“rogues gallery’ ever gathered 
under one cover. 

Most of us can’t help feeling 
hot under the collar when we see 
a really poor advertisement, espe- 
cially if published in costly space, 
or when it falls far short of its 
possibilities. This. contest offers 
you an opportunity to “get it out 
of your system” and tell the un- 
successful candidate for publicity 
why you don’t like him. 

Send along your specimens and 
the reasons for your choice. Only 
remember that it should be the ad 
of a national or general advertiser 
published since October Ist last. 





Changes in Frank E. — 
son has succeed- 
Success Maga- |; FE. L. Colver 


zine Staff as advertising 


manager of Success Magazine. 
Mr. Morrison is without doubt one 
of the best-known advertising men 
in the country to-day. He has a 
thorough knowledge of advertis- 
ing, as he has been connected with 
it in almost every branch of the 
business. 

He has been advertising man- 
ager for some of the largest ad- 
vertisers in the country, and also 
represented a number of the prom- 
inent magazines, including the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Atlantic 
Monthly, New England Magazine 
and a number of others. 

He has represented religious 
and agricultural publications, be- 
ing at one time associated with 
Wallace C. Richardson and others. 

He has also had agency experi- 
ence, having been at one time one 
of the group of men who helped 
to make the Charles Austin Bates 
Agency so well known in the field, 
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after which he was connected with 
the Hampton Advertising Agency. 

Mr. Morrison has been assistant 
advertising manager for Success 
Magazine since 1905 and in 1906, 
was made one of the directors of 
the Success Company, and has re- 
cently been elected secretary of the 
company. 

Mr. Colver, whom he succeeds, 
started in the magazine field nearly 
thirty years ago, and was the prin- 
cipal owner of the Frank Leslie 
Publishing House, which he sold 
to John S. Phillips and his asso- 
ciates in 1906. He has also been 
engaged in the newspaper syndi- 
cate business with S. S. McClure 
and Irving Batcheller. 

It is understood that Mr. Colver 
has disposed of his stock in Suc- 
cess Magazine to his former asso- 
ciates. After so many years in the 
publishing business it would not 
seem strange if Mr. Colver should 
eventually re-enter the field, but 
at present he will take up another 
line of business entirely. 








No Ads on the Fifth Ave- 
Fifth Avenue ™"* Coach Com- 
St pany has lost its 
ages action against 
the city of New York to restrain 
the city authorities by injunction 
from interfering with advertising 
matter carried by the company on. 
its stage coaches, the Court of Ap- 
peals handing down a decision 
sustaining the lower courts, which 
dismissed the company’s com- 
plaint. 

The city set up that the adver- 
tisements on the exterior of the 
coaches violated a city ordinance 
whick prevents advertising trucks 
or wagons running in the street. 





For several years past the Phila- 
delphia Press has enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first news- 
paper in America to send its an- 
nual detailed statement of circula- 
tion to the editor of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. 
The sworn statement for the daily 
edition for 1908 shows an average 
issue of 95,349, and for the Sun- 
day edition an average issue of 


133,984. 
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Two-Cent The postage 
German Mail ***¢ applicable to 
letters mailed in 


Rate the United 
States for Germany and dis- 
patched by sea direct, and not 


via Eng!and or France, will here- 
after be two cents an ounce or 
fraction of an ounce. 

Letters for Germany will not be 
dispatched via England or France 
at the reduced rate, even though 
specially addressed to be so dis- 
patched. It, therefore, is suggest- 
ed that persons who desire letters 
for Germany via England or 
France, the quickest route, fully 
prepay postage thereon at the 
Universal Postal Union rate of 
five cents for the first ounce or 
fraction, and three cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction—as 
such full prepayment will prevent 
misunderstanding as to the route 
by which the mailer desires to 
have the letters forwarded. 

The reduced rate applies only 
to letters mailed in the States and 
Territories of the United States. 
including Alaska, on the mainland 
of North America, and does not 
extend to letters mailed in Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
or other possessions of the United 
States. 





Collier’s One of the cur- 


rea rent issues of 
Great Collier’s contains 


Achievements , ;+2tement 
signed by Robert J. Collier in the 
absence of his father which, in 
spite of its admirable modesty, re- 
veals a story of achievement which 
is positively wonderful. Think cf 
printing and selling 52 million 
books in thirty years !—books, too, 
which must have very greatly 
helped to raise the literary educa- 
tion of the masses—Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Thackeray, for in- 
stance, whose works formed the 
largest part of the sales. The oth- 
ers were the works of Cooper and 
Scott, and histories and encyclo- 
pedias. 

The revenue from Collier publi- 
cations has been 80 million dollars 
— 46 million in the last 10 years. 
And this from a start practically 
without capital! 

The Collier organization num- 
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bers many thousands of employees, 
with a payroll amounting, in 1907, 
to $1,945,121.20. This organization 
is splendidly trained, and is rap- 
idly pushing ahead the fortunes 
and fame of Collier. 

There has been surprisingly lit- 
tle known about the Collier book 
enterprise—due, undoubtedly, to 
modesty on the part of both the 
elder and younger Collier. Col- 
lier’s Weekly has been alone an 
enterprise which made the name 
of Collier famous; but this grace- 
ful and illuminating statement 
from Mr. Collier about the book 
publishing enterprise is highly im- 
portant and interesting reading, 
down to the last line. It is a story 
of worthy accomplishment which 
is partly a great business success 
and partly a real public service. 

The elder Collier’s favorite quo- 
tation: “Ideas and hard work are 
the key to all success,” is a good 
chart to steer by, whether in book 
publishing or advertising. Prinrt- 
ERS’ INK heartily congratulates 
Collier’s on its unequalled record © 
of achievements. 





Chartes J. Billson, the New 
York special representative, will 
retire from business on February 
Ist, on account of poor health, and 
is to be succeeded by I. A. Klein, 
assistant business manager of the 
New York Press. Mr. Kline has 
spent all of his business life in 
the advertising field. For the last 
twelve years he has made his 
headquarters in New York and 
during that time has been as- 
sociated with the Metropolitan 
Magazine and New York World. 

He will continue to represent 
the Press in the foreign field in 
addition to the Billson list, which 
has been so ably taken care of 
by Mr. Billson and his popular 
manager, George H. Alcorn, whe 
severs his connection with the 
office after fifteen years of ser- 
vice, 








George M. Kohn, for seven 
years connected with the business 
office of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State, has been made business 
manager of the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader. 
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007 Collier’s COLLIER’S accepts 
rap Advertising no advertisements 

. of beer, whisky, or 
= Policy alcoholic liquors; no ad- 
Pa vertisements of patent 
- medicines, or advertise- 
ments claiming medicinal 
“% effect; no investment 
. advertising promising 
h extraordinary returns, 
" such as stocks in mining, 
: oil, and rubber com- 
; panies. The Editors 


: reserve the right to ex- 
Si clude any advertisements 
which they consider 
extravagant in claim or 
@ offensive to good taste. 
d Collier’s assurance of 
straightforward dealing 
establishes mutual con- 
fidence between reader 
and advertiser—an ideal 
condition for good 
business. 





E. C. PATTERSON 


Manager Advertising Department 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


Orders: for the Flood City Washer 
advertising have gone to a selected list 
of mail order papers from the Ireland 
Agency, Philadelphia. 


Page copy for Gibson Whiskey is 
going out from the Richard A. Foley 
Agency, Philadelphia. 


Advertisin for the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen will be iniadiied by Powers & Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia. 


Powers & Armstrong, Philadelphia, 
are preparing a campaign for the Nar- 
row Fabric Co., Reading, Pa., to ad- 
vertise shoe laces. 


The value of timeliness in advertising 
is illustrated by this incident: During 
a violent snowstorm in Philadelphia on 
December 22, a woman lost her watch 
on an up-town street. For three days 
thereafter she advertised in the lost and 
found columns of the newspapers with- 
out result. Just a week later there was 
a general thaw and the snow melted 
rapidly. The owner of the watch con- 
sidered that this would be the likely 
time for its recovery and ordered her 
ad inserted again. The watch was found 
that very morning by a workman who 
saw the ad and returned the timepiece 
to its owner. 


— + 
FLORIDA NEWS NOTES. 


Owing to the success of the crusade 
made by the Key West cigar manufac- 
turers against the advertising of any 
old cigar as “made in Key West,” a 
meeting of Tampa cigar manufacturers 
is suggested for the purpose of consid- 
ering the advisability of a campaign to 

rotect the name and reputation of 

ampa-made cigars. The name _ of 

Tampa is made to cover such a number 
of nicotian sins altogether foreign to 
Tampa itself that it is rather surprising 
that the manufacturers of that city 
have not moved earlier to take pro- 
tective measures. 





Munsey’s Magazine is to have a 
write-up of Key West, toward which 
the commercial body of that city has 
already raised $250. W. T. Blaine has 
the matter in charge. The write-up will 
appear in an early number. 


Jacksonville Advertising Agency, 
Jacksonville, Fla., asks for rate cards. 
This agency is placing business for the 
F, Ketterer Medicine Company, 
Florida Developing Company, DeLand 
Business Men’s Club, Eaton’s Detective 
Agency, and is negotiating for other 
good business. Percy P. Vyle, in 
charge. 

Jacksonville Advertising Club execu- 
tive board held a meeting on January 
4 for the purpose of deciding on ways 
and means of co-operating with the 
Jacksonville Board of Trade publicity 
committee. 


Miss Bertha Ruffner, of the New 
York Evening Post, is visiting Florida 
for the purpose of securing Florida 
resort advertising for her paper. 





HE place of the 

distinctive mag- 
azine in the esteem 
of advertisers is 
shown on the facing 
page in the position 
with the leaders of 


The World’s 
Work 
Country 
Life in 
America 


These magazines reach the 
people who lead sentiment 
in the active world of 
achievement and in the 
great world of country liv- 
ing—these are the people 
whose patronage is poten- 
tial and permanent. 


May we send you our Advertiser's 
Almanac ? 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
133-137 E. 16th Street 
New York City 


1511 Heyworth Bldg., 447 Tremont Bldg. 
Chicago Boston, Mass 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES. 





The magazines for January 
show, with very few exceptions, 
a substantial gain in advertising 
over the January issues of last 
year. Many of them jumped as 
high as 20% to 25% over the rec- 
ord of 1908. 

Though the total volume of ad- 
vertising for this January is not 
quite as heavy as before the slump 
two years ago, the general impres- 
sion prevails that most publishers 
will be able to show gains on the 
year 1909 Over 1907. 

Some publications are enjoying 
big increases over two years ago, 
notably the Saturday Evening 
Post, which during December pub- 
lished a total of 53,170 lines as 
against 27,536 lines in December, 
1906. This, however, is partially 
offset by the fact that the Post 
had five weekly issues last month, 
one more than in December, 1907. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 













Agate 

. Pages Lines 

System ..s-eeeeses see + 140 31,472 
Cosmopolitan (F: eb.).. cocee coccee 104 23,304 
Everybody’s...+.cecseces seseee 101 22,792 
Review of Reviews.... «+ 98 21,987 
Sunset .cccccccccsssccececvccccs 93 20,832 
Country Life in : America (cols.) 119 20,521 
World's Wortk.ccccccd coccces - 90 20,326 
McClure’s..ccccccccccscceccces 90 20,216 
American Magazine.........++ 74 16,608 
Munsey’s..ccccccccccccccecsces 73 16,506 
Ladies’ Home Journal eee 80 16,000 
Century Magazine...... + 68 15,344 
Pacitic Monthly oe ee 14,852 
Scribmer’Sseccccosscoccccecsess 66 14,781 
Harper's Monthly.. sesges 63 14,126 
Ainslee'’s.cccccccccccccces coors 55 12,355 
Pictorial Review yaayed wee anes 71 12,028 
Van Norden.. pts thananes 53 11,928 
Woman's Home c omp n n (cols ) 59 11,800 
Book-Keeper.........+0++ eoccee Sl 11,630 
Success (cols.).. cadccee & 11,444 
Good Housekeeping..........++ 50 11,360 

Outing Magazine.........+.. 49 10,976 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine(cols. ) 56 10,788 
McCall's Magazine, Feb.(cols.) 74 10,084 
Hampton's Broadway ne 43 9,744 
aid MOR is ssiccscceses Svenee: ae 9,632 
9,521 
9,061 










Modern Priscilla (cols. axa es's 55 
Field and Stream -- 40 
Outdoor Life....... 38 8,715 
Suburban Life (cols.).......... 50 8,678 
Technical World. cccsivescecces 37 8,452 
Designer (cols.).......++ cece ae 8,300 
Theatre Magazine (cols). coce 47 8.218 
Spare Moments (cols.).......... 47 8,192 
Pearson’s......+++.+ corcce 





New Idea (cols. Des 
Delineator (cols.).. 
Current Literature... 35 
Amer. Homes & Gardens (cols ) 44 
ATBOSY..ccccccccccccccccccccee SB 
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39 
Circle (Cols.)...++++e0+% eceence: 7,224 
Ladies’ World (cols. a8 «- 35 7,150 
Garden Magazine (cols. is ee ae 7,140 
Metropolitan...... nathan wenee ae 6,944 
Strand......- cocee 6,695 
Popular. .... sheen. ae 6,662 
Harper's Batar..... errr 29 6,657 
Human Life (cols). cntebuw) ae 6,653 
Housekeeper (cols.). oo & 6,600 
Smith's (Feb.).. eves + a 29 6,600 
Lippincott’s.....ccccccesees oe B 6,440 
House Beautiful (cols. Jercoccee 5,683 
Putnam's and The Reader. coce DB He 4 
All-Story.....ee0 oo. B 5, 
Atlantic Monthly ccscee 2B 5,321 
Appleton’s....ccccsccecs sevens Oe 4,994 
House and Garden (cols.)...... 33 4,740 
Blue Book (Feb.).....- 20 4,480 
American Boy (cols.).. 20 4,140 
Recreation (cols.).. 21 3,749 
American Home Monthly (cols ) 17 3,558 
Smart Set....... 15 3,554 
St. Nicholas... 13 2,912 
Railroad Man's "Magazine. ee | 1,568 
Scrap Book...cccccscccesesscee 4 1,064 
Cavalier... .cccosccsccccccccoces 4 896 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR DECEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 





























Agate 

Week ending December 6: Cols. Lines 
WONG csc ans ctawasnaenacsene os 19k 26,158 
Saturday Evening Post......... 107 18,558 
Life. ccsccccecccececcccce -- 106 14,931 
Collier's. ccesece ceccecces coos. 56 10,720 
Literary Digest..... 57 8,094 
Outlook (pages).......++ 35 1,974 
Independent (pages).. «- & 7,392 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 28 5,323 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 

4 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


We regard “System” as one of our 
best advertising mediums. As far as 
my knowledge goes, we have not missed 
a month in your magazine since our 
first advertisement appeared several 
years ago. 

I could cover. this letter sheet with 
nice words about “System” but, in my 
opinion, the foregoing sentence tells the 
story. 

Hampshire — Company 
(Signed) D. Paris. 
yy BR ot Manager. 





THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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DES Retewannasess absu. e0nsds 15 3,068 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10 2,420 
Youth’s Companion............ 5 1,170 
Week ending December 13 : 
Independent (pages).......... 97 21,910 
Collier’s....... 69 13,169 
OE ee - 50 10,060 
Saturday Evening Post.. 55 9,612 
Literary Digest........ - 60 8,500 
Outlook (pages)...+...+. esses 21 5,010 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 20 3,763 
WER cdventocscsosccocessscs 22 3,458 
Ecchndbscocedscocccoense  *@ 2,908 
Youth’s Companion 8 1,600 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 6 1,316 
Week ending December 20: 
Saturday Evening Post......... 57 9,948 
SS 36 6,860 
Independent (page 26 5,999 
Outlook (pages) .......seeeeee 20 4,530 
Life...cccces Ceevcccsecccccccce 32 4,494 
Leslie's . 21 4,300 
VOgue...cccccccscccccee eoeeees 27 4,240 
Literary Digest. sooccccecccs oe 27 3,873 
Youth’s Companion 16 3,260 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 11 2,035 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. 9 1,854 


Week ending December 27 : 
Independent (pages)........+++ 
Outlook (pages)........ 
Saturday Evening Post.. ee 
Collier’s...ecscsccseccecseeeees 






Literary Digest 1 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 10 1,891 
10 


Illustrated Sunday Magazine:., 6 
Youth's Companion....4....:%° 4 910 


Week ending January 3: 





Saturday Evening Post......... 47 8,200 
Outlook (pages)...... - B 5,224 
OS ee 36 5,096 
Collier's. cccccccccccccces coves 2 4,790 
WD Abe Nincndeesennesseesied 23 3,584 
Independent (pages)........... 14 3,207 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 14 2,836 
Leslie's... ccccccccccccceccocsees 13 2,778 
PUD sins cane eras vianensesseesee 13 1,826 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 9 1,710 
Youth’s Companion. .......... 3 780 
Totals for December : 

Saturday Evening Post........ 52,770 
ERGOPSNEOR .cccccccccceccoses 40,148 
WE ue bevedbnbecccddecosnouse 39,946 
SN Mccbbesicacesscbévcawes 39,242 
Pi bchtncnetsonncavkwanswe 35,364 
Literary Digest.......0cscccoes 27,930 
EMEC cccencocncscevssosecesececs 25,605 
REE DenchanSeceonspescosecsse 23,103 
Associated Sunday Magazine... 15,848 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 8,603 

outh's Companion..........++ 7,720 








The Cosmopolitan for Febru- 
ary has a story by Ellis Parker 
Butler, the famous author of “Pigs 
Is Pigs.” It is called “Just Like 
a Cat,” and it’s one long laugh. 
Almost a hundred thousand peo- 
ple bought “Pigs Is Pigs,” and 
this new story is so good that the 
Cosmopolitan ought to get a 
large number of new readers be- 
cause of it. They are spending 
$50,000 to advertise the February 
issue alone, 


WHAT MAGAZINES OFFER, 


SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS SERVED 
TO THOSE WHO READ THE POPU- 
LAR MONTHLIES AND WEEKLIES 
— MANY SERIALS BEGIN IN THE 
JANUARY ISSUES—NO __§INDICA- 
TIONS OF HARD TIMES IN EVI- 
DENCE—THE ADVERTISING SUM- 
MARY, 


It wasn’t so many years ago 
that the January numbers of the 
magazines invariably looked like 
little Willie—sick from too much 
holiday sweets. The advertising 
pages were slim, pale and cadav- 
erous, and of course the editorial 
matter suffered from juxtaposi- 
tional jaundice. It is wonderful 
how susceptible the editorial 
pages are to every germ that 
visits the advertising pages! 

But, as our grandmothers say 
with delicious sighs, “How times 
have changed!” Here is a pile 
of January magazines as high as 
a young skyscraper, and every 
one of them looks well-nourished 
and full-girthed. Scarcely an an- 
emic one among them—and pot- 
bellied Christmas just past! And 
the last shadow of the panic just 
over the door-sillf It is time for 
some papa of the’ magazine pub- 
lishing business to follow the ex- 
ample of the sire of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and say, “My son, never 
be a bear on the future of our 
American magazines !” 

January among the magazines 
is noticeable for the number of 
serials which are starting, and 
notable for the announcements of 
a perfect orgy of literary feast- 
ing for the coming year. The 
great and wonderful variety of our 
interests in this modern day is 
nowhere so evident as in the mag- 
azines, which are like a great in- 
tellectual clearing-house for the 
nation. 

There is very good stuff and 
very poor stuff written; but taken 
in the mass, there is palatable food 
for all of us in measures running 
over. 

Take that old standard of mag- 
azines—Harper’s. It is mighty 
interesting reading, from the fas- 
cinating story of a woman’s climb- 
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ing of a great mountain, and the 
serial, “The Inner Shrine,” down 
to the Editor’s Drawer and its 
famous jokes about children. 
That article by a scientist offer- 
ing a new theory of the forma- 
tion of the earth and life, is an 
event in science, and even timely 
because of the Italian earthquake. 

Taking up Scribner's you come 
upon one of the many new serials 
starting in January numbers— 
“John . Marvel, Assistant,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page. It looks 
good, and ought to _ increase 
Scribner's hold on the South. 
Two other things stand out—an 
article with pictures describing for 
the first time the mural decora- 
tions for the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburg, on which Alexander 
spent three years with no restric- 
tions; and next, a very fair and 
keen study of the English from 
an American viewpoint. 

The Century continues to take 
on more and more life, and ought 
to increase its vogue considerably 
in the coming months because it 
is running Alice Hlegan Rice’s 
new serial, “Mr. Opp.”  En- 
couraged, perhaps, by Roosevelt’s 
coming departure, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton has orept from under 
cover and has a.fox story in the 
Century. The Reminiscences of 
St. Gaudens, by his son, ought to 
interest the zsthetic classes much. 

McClure’s will probably get 
wide attention for the next eight 
months, during which Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s first American 
novel, “Marriage a la Mode” will 
run. Even those who are indif- 
ferent to Mrs. Ward’s novels may 
get up sufficient interest to hear 
how Mrs. Ward views us Ameri- 
cans, This serial is likely to mean 
a big boom for McClure’s.. The 
temperance series seem likely to 
be of deep interest. 

There’s a solar plexus blow for 
us all in Everybody's. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams in an article on 
“Burnt Monev” shames us to the 
finish with the story of unneces- 
sary, fearful fire loss. An article 
on airships, and two fact stories, 
one about Italian colonies and one 
about jail reform, make an inter- 
esting basket of good reading. 
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If you want to see rapid move- 
ment upward in a magazine, keep 
your eye on Hampton’s. What 
the publication of Rex Beach’s 
new serial, “The Silver Horde,” 
which begins in this month’s 
issue, will mean in circulation 
is not hard to guess, as Beach’s 
books have been steady “best 
sellers” right along. Just this 
serial would be enough to boost 
any magazine in the field; but 
the circulation value of Bob 
Evans’ naval articles, which have 
been such a big boost, is by no 
means finished. The old sea dog 
this month goes in and finishes 
up the carping naval critics once 
for all in his article on “The 
Needs of the Navy.” There’s a 
good article on the Indian, too. 


The American magazine stands 
almost unique among magazines 
in certain ways. It seems to aim 
to get down to the deep under- 
currents of life—the thought and 
philosophy of it; and it looks as 
if this was just what a large num- 
ber of people wanted. Woman, 
adolescence, religion, psychology 
—all these things the American 
is discussing very effectively. The 
January number has a very illu- 
minating article on the new move- 
ment in medical science — the 
adoption of social methods of aid. 


Ainslee’s fills a very effective 
niche in magazinedom—it pro- 
vides a bunch of good stories each 
month hard to beat. The public 
never tires of good fiction. There 
are twenty-two this month, in- 
cluding a complete novel. The 
other Street & Smith publications 
look inviting, too. 

Appleton’s—there’s another mag- 
azine that’s mighty well edited. 
Florence Morse Kingsley’s new 
novel, “The Star of Love,” be- 
gins in this issue. Prof. G. Stan- 
ley Hall has a striking article, 
and there are others also that set 
you thinking. 

The World’s Work is in clover 
just now. No magazine ever had 
such a corner on plutocrats. Car- 
negie and Rockefeller are doing 
a Marathon race for public inter- 
est side by side. The literary gos- 
sips say that Page owes his star 
contributors to the fact that he 
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plays golf—as do both the be- 
millioned contributors. He met 
them on the links in Georgia and 
persuaded them what thrillers 
they could write. They are doing 
big things for the World’s Work 
circulation. 

The Saturday Evening Post 
has stirred up added interest re- 
cently by its strong articles on 
both sides of the tariff contro- 
versy. It is easily maintaining its 
high pitch of weekly readability. 

Collier’s recently issued a unique 
issue in which it summed up and 
forecasted for the year. A state- 
ment signed by Robert J. Collier 
told an interesting story of its 
growth, and of the allied business 
of book printing. Pictures of 
every man connected with the 
Collier staff were printed. A bid 
for the advertising of outdoor ar- 
ticles will be made by the monthly 
issue of an 8-page outdoor section, 
edited by Caspar Whitney. 

In the Atlantic for January 
there is an interesting article on 
“Advertisement,” discussing pub- 
licity in various personal phases 
in a very delightful way. The 
Autobiography of N. S. Shaler 
is running in the Atlantic, and 
the magazine’s new owners and 
editors seem to be doing very 
well. 

In Success there is a thought- 
provoking article on “The Break- 
Up of the Parties,” by Charles 
Edward Russell, and a_ pretty 
stinging one on “Fake Art and 
the Millionaires.” 

Munsey's still keeps its hold 
on its large clientele with a most 
interesting array of special ar- 
ticles and fiction. “The Passing 
of the Reactionary in American 
Politics” is very strong, and Mr. 
Munsey himself writes some very 
pungent and pointed matter about 
the business situation and invest- 
ments. 

The Outlook has several good 
articles—one on the “Builder of 
the Hudson Tunnels” and another 
on the “Women of the Russian 
Revolution.” 

The other magazines, also, are 
putting forth much good stuff 
and planning for an active year. 

The Red Book has a very good 
bunch of short stories. 


ENGLISH CO-OPERATION, 





RETAIL MERCHANTS THREATENED 
WITH EXTINCTION BECAUSE OF 
THE COMPETITION OF CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORES WHICH SELL GOODS 
AT LOWER PRICES AND GIVE BET- 
TER SERVICE—HOW THE SMALL 
SHOP-KEEPER MAY WIN OUT IN 
THE FIGHT BY THE USE OF AD- 
VERTISING, 





(Special Correspondence.) 
CLun House, 
Lonron, Dec. 30, 1908. 

The retail trader in Britain has 
a tough time of it just now. 
He is up against the mail order 
man, and the co-operative society, 
and the “multiple-shop” company 
as he calls it. I believe I coined 
that name myself, and it has been 
pretty generally adopted to desig- 
nate a large concern running 
numerous isolated retail shops. 

Of course these big concerns 
are able to buy on better terms 
than the small retailer. They 
are able to put up a better front, 
to give better service, to hire 
better assistance (though they do 
not alwavs do this, being some- 
times moved by greed) and to 
save a great deal in administrative 
expenses. Conséquently they not 
only undersell the single-store re- 
tailer, but undersell him with bet- 
ter goods than he handles. 

The little fellow, as a little fel- 
low, seems about doomed. It is 
difficult to see how he could have 
escaped extinction even if the co- 
operative store movement had 
not risen up to vast dimensions 
to make things hot for him as 
well. Even the large single-shop 
retailer is badly hurt by the co- 
operative movement, which is in- 
teresting enough to be worthy of 
description. 

It may be said, in passing that 
there is a remedy which could 
save both the small and the large 
single-store retailer, namely ad- 
vertising. It is doing wonders 
for some men already in both 
classes. Where a retailer adver- 
tises in the local press he is able 
to stand-off both the co-operative 
and the multiple shops. Where 
he does not advertise they put 
him out of business. 
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Do You Know 


that in the words of Prof. William James of Harvard, “It is quite 
obvious that a wave of religious activity, analagous in some respects 
to the spread of early Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism, 
is passing over our American world”? Possibly not, for, unless you 
have been personally interested in this great wave of thought, your 
attention has been too closely centered upon your business to have 
noticed it. But, if you will but 


‘*Stop, Look, and Listen!”’ 


for a moment, you will see that it is the thing that is at this moment 
vitally interesting a great and growing number of people all over 
the land. And anything that inierests so many people must be worthy 
of at least a passing notice on your part, as an observing business 
man, whether or not you “take any stock” in the idea itself. 


Have You Noticed 


that the popular magazines, those infallible barometers of human 
interest, are devoting many pages each month to the great wave of 
which Prof. James speaks? Have you noticed that even the conserva- 
tive “Ladies’ Home Journal” is giving space to this idea—that the 
fashion journal, the “Delineator,” is publishing articles along this 
line—that Van Norden’s is running a series of articles entitled, “New 
America,” a study of the Mind Cure movement as a strong factor in 
our National Life and Progress—that the ‘American Magazine” is 
now featuring a series of articles by Ray Stannard Baker, one of its 
best writers, entitled “The Spiritual Unrest,” and which will run 
for several months, touching directly upon the Great Wave of Inter- 
est that we are talking about? These are but a few of many straws 
with which the air is filled, and which show infallibly which way the 
Wind of Public Interest is blowing. 


This Means Something to You, 


whether you are interested in the thing itself or not. The fact that 
this subject is interesting to so many people makes it advisable that 
you, as advertisers, try to get as close to those interested people as 
possible—to “get next” to them, if you can. And this is why we 
are calling your attention to it—not to convert you to the movement, 
but to interest you as advertisers. 


‘Eternal Progress 


stands in the front rank of the publications representing the advance 
movement of this Great Wave of Human Interest. With its 50,000 
monthly circulation, increasing each month, it is playing an im- 
portant part in this work. The people who buy it read every word 
in it. from cover to cover, and treasure it up for future reference. 
It possesses an interest for them without parallel in the annals of 
journalism. If you understand the movement you will understand 
the reason of this, and will grasp the situation without any further 
proof on our part. 


The Question Is: 


Do you, as a live advertiser, realize the importance of reaching this 
large number of vitally interested people through their favorite 
medium? This is the sole question for you to consider. We have 
stated the facts plainly, truthfully and candidly. The question is 
now “up to you.” 


______ What Is Your Answer? 


To a few clean high class advertisers we are making an offer 


Guaranteeing Results 


If you are interested submit copy of your advertisement and 
we will send rates and particulars of our unique proposition. 





THE PROGRESS COMPANY 
Advertising Dept. 515-519 Rand-McNally Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The co-operative movement 
had very small beginnings. It is 
very easy to understand. If ten 
men in an office buy a barrel of 
apples containing 150 Ibs. or so, 
for $6, and divide them, they will 
get apples at four cents a pound, 
which bought in retail shops 
would cost them from eight to 
twelve cents a pound. 

It was just in such small ways 
that co-operative buying was first 
worked, some forty years ago. 
At this date, combinations of 
civil servants, and later, commis- 
sioned officers in the Army and 
Navy, hit upon the idea that 
domestic supplies and other things 
could be bought co-operatively. 
The scheme worked like a trick. 
Soon the Civil Service Supply 
Association had grown to dimen- 
sions justifying a special building 
and staff, and this association now 
has four vast buildings of six or 
seven floors, in London. The 
Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society has two buildings—I sup- 
pose equal in floor space to the 
four of the Civil Service Supply 
Association, while the junior 
Army and Navy Co-operation 
Society has also a good sized 
building. Seven floors is an un- 
usually high building for London. 
No skyscrapers are allowed 
here! 

These associations only gave a 
little trouble to London retailers 
at first. But they led to com- 
petition. They were practically 
the first analogue of the depart- 
ment store on this side, and to 
meet them, capitalists in the re- 
tail business opened competing 
department stores. For the privi- 
lege of buying of the Civil Serv- 
ice and other co-operative socie- 
ties you are supposed to pay a 
small annual subscription. In 
practice, however, if you go into 
one of these places and take your 
goods away with you, nobody 
takes a great deal of pains to 
find out whether you really are 
a member or not. 

The privilege of buying at cheap 
rates is all that the general run 
of members get out of the affair. 
The profits are not divided among 
them. It is rather difficult to find 
out what kind of an oligarchic 


class of sharing members does 
divide. The theory is that the ab- 
solutely unavoidable margins over 
and above establishment charges 
form reserve capital. There must 
be substantial reserves, for prices 
at these places are pretty much 
the same as at the retail depart- 
ment stores open to everybody 
and run for profit, such as Har- 
rod’s, Spier & Pond’s, Baker’s 
and Whiteley’s. 

If the co-operative movement 
had been confined to such shops 
as these, its direct influence upon 
retail trade would not have been 
widespread. 

What has much more widely 
hurt the retailer as a class has 
been the formation of quite small 
and individually insignificant In- 
dustrial Co-operative Societies, 
which are co-operative in the true 
sense. These are mostly support- 
ed by the working class, and 
nearly every town contains one 
or more of them. Generally 
speaking, anybody who wants to 
can go there and buy, but the 
actual members of each society 
have a book in which their pur- 
chases are entered, and the 
profits, after providing for man- 
agement and resétve, are divided. 
This, of course, 1€ true co-opera- 
tion, 

Retailers who féel the competi- 
tion of co-operative stores allege 
that the prices charged are in ex- 
cess of current prices, and that 
the dividends do not always make 
up the difference. The co-opera- 
tors do not mind that. It is 
very nice to make an unconscious 
savings bank account by paying a 
half penny or so more per pound 
for tea, sugar and so forth, and 
get a lump sum near Christmas 
time. Plenty of poor families are 
enabled to save in this way, who 
would not have the self-denial to 
put aside sums to aggregate the 
amount of the dividend. 

The difference is just like the 
difference between direct and in- 
direct taxation. We are taxed a 
little bit on sugar, a little bit on 
cocoa, a good deal on tobacco and 
a tremendous deal on alcohol for 
revenue purposes, and no one 
complains, except the sugar, co- 
coa, tobacco and alcohol trades. 
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We are also taxed income tax, 
but we grumble a great deal 
about that. It’s the same with 
the co-operator. He would find 
it troublesome to put away three 
or four shillings per week, where 
he easily enough pays three or 
four shillings a week extra for 
commodities and does not feel as 
if he were denying himself any- 
thing. 

This kind of self-deceiving only 
“goes” as long as you do not 
have it pointed out. If the fact 
were persistently advertised that 
the savings at the co-operative 
store do not amount to as much 
as could be saved by buying 
cheaper at the shops, the co- 
operative would be hurt. One 
man in a given trade in any place 
might in this way save himself 
from some of the competition. 
He could also specialize on one 
or two lines. A grocer (for in- 
stance) could easily build himself 
up a reputation for tea or coffee 
or something, and tell a tale about 
it that the co-operatives could 
not duplicate. They in fact are 
not often advertisers. They rely 
upon the steady inducement of 
thrift. 

Neither do they encourage 
other people’s advertising except 
by offering to sell space in their 
own catalogues. When co-opera- 
tive societies had become numer- 
ous they began, to organize into 
wholesale societies. These whole- 
sale societies exercise toward the 
small retail co-operatives the same 
function that a jobber exercises 
towards an ordinary retailer, and 
they are co-operative also. That 
is to say, every time a retail co- 
operative society orders from its 
wholesale co-operative society, its 
order ranks for division of profit. 
These profits, again, are shared, 
with the rest of the profits of the 
retail society, among the members 
of the retail society. 

Presently the wholesale co- 
operative societies began to put 
up specialties. Advertising of 
packet proprietary goods has 
given the public a taste for certain 
things in packets rather than in 
bulk. For instance, the cocoa trade 
is largely held by the makers of 
proprietary cocoas; bulk cocoas 
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are regarded everywhere as a 
lower grade than packet cocoas. 
Therefore co-operative societies 
liked to have a packet cocoa of 
their own. They could not sell 
bulk cocoa agaitst Rowntree or 
Cadbury, or Van Houten because 
everybody considers packet co- 
coas the best. But they could put 
their bulk cocoa into a packet and 
make a proprietary of it, and sell 
it more easily than the other way. 

So the wholesale co-operative 
societies put a whole line of 
packet goods into the retail co- 
operative societies, and the lat- 
ter are loudly accused of substi- 
tution. They handle advertised 
proprietary lines but they will al- 
ways sell the wholesale co-opera- 
tive societies’ proprietaries if 
they can, because they get profit 
on these both wholesale and re- 
tail, whereas on the advertised 
article they only get profit by re- 
tail, and not so much profit as on 
the co-operative proprietaries, 
even at that. Thus the Co-opera- 
tive movement is a problem for 
the advertiser and the wholesaler 
as well as for the retail trader. 

Another way in which the co- 
operative societies have gone 
against the advertising commun- 
ity, is in relation to price protec- 
tion—the arrangement under 
which the retail prices of adver- 
tised goods are maintained 
against cutting. This price-pro- 
tection movement has gone pretty 
far in some trades. It has been 
held up by its promoters as a 
remedy for substitution. Where 
applied to an _ old-established 
proprietary, the experience is that 
it fosters rather than hinders sub- 
stitution; but in many trades it is 
pretty difficult for a new product 
to get a footing except on a 
protected price basis. If the pro- 
prietor of a new advertised pro- 
duct allowed its price to be cut, 
his advertising cost would be in- 
creased, because he would get no 
help from the retailer. 

The co-operative societies gen- 
erally do not like price-protection. 
No one, in fact, likes it except 
the retailer who profits by it. 
Of course, it increases the cost 
of goods to the public, and what- 
ever does that it bad for the ad- 
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vertiser, who must choose be- 
tween this evil and the other evil 
of having the retail trade against 
him—sometimes the wholesale 
jobber as well. 

The Civil Service Co-operative 
Society of London hits back at 
price-protection rather neatly in 
the following advertisement: 


THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
AND 
EXCESSIVE PRICES. 


The Civil Service Supply Association, 
Limited, established in 1866 to supply 
the best goods at the lowest possible 
prices for cash, now finds that pressure 
from traders combined in an association 
for the purpose of keeping up the retail 
prices A proprietary articles has caused 
certain manufacturers to fix minimum 
prices below which their articles must 
not be sold. To meet this action the 
Civil Service Supply Association has de- 
cided that the extra profits derived from 
the sale of those articles shall be utilized 
in reducing the prices of the great vari- 
ety of other goods in which there is and 
can be no limitation of price. 


(By Order) Joun E. BIGNnatt. 
ecretary. 


The only Stores of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, Limited, are at 136 
to 140 Queen Victoria-street, E.C.; 4 to 


6, Bedford-street, and 1 to 5, Chandos- 
street, Strand W.C.; and 31, Maclise- 
road, West Kensington, W. (Branch 


Store), where all information as to mem- 
bership, &c., can be obtained. 


This is a very hard case for the 
ordinary retailer to answer if the 
statement made is true, and I have 
no reason to doubt it. It suggests 
to the public that bulk and piece- 
goods will be obtainable cheaper 
at the Civil Service Supply As- 
sociation than they could possibly 
be obtained elsewhere. 

As regards the general question 
of wholesale co- operative socie- 
ties’ proprietaries, it is to be re- 
membered that these will be hurt 
by the increased activity shown in 
the anti-substitution campaign. 
This campaign is waking up, and 
sufferers by substitution are be- 
ginning to realize that the bald 
exhortation “refuse substitutes” 
is not enough to put into their 
advertising. “Reason why” ad- 
vertising on this point is neces- 
sary, and I think it is going to be 
adopted within the next year or 
so pretty generally. The whole- 
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sale co-operative societies, how- 
ever, can very well afford to be- 
come advertisers on their own 
account, and their advertising 
would draw general trade to the 
co-operative stores. Those so- 
cieties which sell to the general 
public—and most of them do— 
would earn for their members 
profits on proprietaries sold to 
non-members who would have to 
go to the co-operative stores for 
them, because the goods could not 
be had elsewhere. As the whole- 
salers’ as well as the retailers’ 
profits would be participated in, 
this would increase the attrac- 
tions of the retail societies’ mem- 
bership. To advertise their own 
proprietaries, instead of resorting 
to the wretched system of substi- 
tution, would thus be good for 
the Societies all around. Re- 
tailers, in any event, have a hard 
time ahead of them, and there is 


only one remedy that can help 
them, namely individual advertis- 
ing. 
THoMAS RUSSELL. 
a 


Charles H. Eddy, of No. 10 
Spruce Street, New York, who 
represents a strong list of out-of- 
town papers, has opened a branch 
office at No. 1 Madison Avenue. 





Some of the calendars issued this 
ear are of unusual artistic excellence. 
he use of half-tones and _ original 
sketches and reproductions of famous 
paintings has never been so general. 
Color work of high grade, expensive 
aper, and fine typographical display 
have been employed with unusual lav 
ishness. The Cornell Calendar, pub- 
lished by Levy & Keith, of Ithaca, is 
illustrated with views taken from the 
rounds and neighborhood of Cornell 
Jniversity. The half-tones are clear 
detail, and the colors 
are admirably printed. 





The advertising staff of the Ladies’ 
World as organized for 1909 is as fol- 
fows: Horace i advertising 
manager, New York; F. Mann, West- 
ern manager, Chicago, Eth Agnes F, 
Pilney as assistant; Edgar Sinnock, in 
the territory of New York and Penn- 
sylvania; J. E. Dumars, representative 
for New England and New York state. 


The Firestone non-skid tread tire is 
being advertised extensively in the trade 
papers. This tire is self advertising, 
as its non-skidding Property is due tc 
heavy raised letters in the tread surface 
reading ‘Firestone Non-Skid,” which 
leave behind a trail of impressions in 
the dust of the road. 
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duce them to buy your goods. he 

There never was a better time to em- 
ploy this great selling power. 

Advertising has been our business for 
22 years. . ; 

Wouldn't you like to talk with us on 
the subject of securing a larger share of 
the great increase in trade ? 3 a 
9. B. Bumphrep Companp 

ADVERTISING | Pion 
44 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON || |, \ 
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according to the 1908 issue of 


statement, duly signed 
reason failed 


ing a period of twelve months 
such statement being available 
Newspaper Directory, 





No amount of money can buy a place 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
( owell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that editiot-of the Directory a detailed circulation 
dated, also from 
to obtain a figure rating in the 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 

rior to the date of making the statement, 
or use im the 1909 issue of the American 
Circulation fi 
last named character are marked wit 


These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory i 
each publication possessing it. 
that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 
out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 
a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


in this 


ublishers who for some 
908 Directory, but have 


in the Rott or Honor of the 
an (*). 


in the catalogue description of 
No publisher who has any doubt 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Hest advectising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bidg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enguirer. (Consolidation 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 
Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 683,069: Sunday, 81,222. 
3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,81]. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
QF 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,743. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'06, 9,549; 
1907, 9,570. 
New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,548; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,669 E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,600. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. 
Daily, 6,326; Sunday, 6,243. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (OO). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Dec., 1908, 
12,649. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Average for 1908, 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for December, 1908, 16,013; Sunday, 18,117 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,616. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, ‘08, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, 7he American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Av. circulation for past 3 years, 37,164 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2 Aver- 
age for 1907, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 
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Chicago Examiner, aver 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 


paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 


paper West of New York. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 
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Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’07, 62,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 53,087. 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
6,000 copies each issue of 1907. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Necord-Heraid has the largest 
net paid circulation’ of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, mornimg or evening. 

G2 The absolute Gorrectness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
The Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (QO). 

Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,825. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,3323. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, fournal-News. Av. 19% 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S.A., N.Y. 





Notre , The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly, 
Aciuai net average fer spep, 86,448) 
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Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. Dec., 17,077. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capitai,daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Capital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,555. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county.» 1,900 subscribers. All good Boon 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,757. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 


Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 19¢7, daily 6,228; weekly 56,547. 


KENTUCLY 
Harrodsburg Democrat. Best county paper, 
best circulation; largest county paper, largest cir. 


Lexington, Herald. 1). av.,1908, 7,184. Sunday, 
8,265. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. '06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor ‘07, eve'g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Mc. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, dail} 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 





Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,514. Sunday 7/elegram, 8,866. 


Waterville, Sentinei. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. The fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1907, 
16,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For 
December, 1908, 74,391. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 

ublishers of Rowell's American 

‘ewspaper Disestary. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully contreverts ite 
accuracy, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tek kkk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907,daily. 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


WRK KK 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. The 
aggressive evening paper of Boston. Sworn 
detail circulation statement recently sent 
tu advertisers shows circulation of over 
87,000, of which go per cent. is in Metro- 
politan Boston. 


Boston, Post, Nov.,1908, daily average, 267,775, 
Sunday average, 237,43 The Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There’s a reason.” 


ww 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 














Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,550. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 


Salem, Aveniag News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261... 


Worcester, Gazeite, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
Largest eve. circ’. Worcester’s“*Home” paper. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (O@). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board uf Irades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,735, Sunday 9,502. Greatest net circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1907, 20,637; December, 1908, 20,628. 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Zvening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1997, 103,583. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
ASLAV = is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
S49) = Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher, Aver. for 1907, 32,074. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (O@). In 1907 av- 
erage daily circulation, evening 
only, 76,861. In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,578. Daily 
average circulation for Dec., 
1908, evening only, 75,095. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Dec., 1908, 72,462. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly cash in ad- 
vance.) The absolute accuracy 
of the Yournal’s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 
army of purchasers throughout 
©Ojthe Northwest. The Yournal 


brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest.Minneapolis daily. 

ee 8 The Sunday 7ridbune average per 

TEED issue for the Year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 
tory. was 101,165. 





_8t. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
tion for 1907. Daily, 36,716; Sunday, 35,465. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 
paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 
taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,0380. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Post. Only Democratic paper 
between St. Louis and Denver. Circulation, 
daily and Sunday, 66,000. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (©@@). Eastern office, §9 Maiden Lane. 


8t, Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 
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NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 

Average for 1907, 4,271, 
NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 

year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Hucning Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,380. First six months 1908, 24,875. 


63,022 copies; for 1907, 67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Hvening Times. Av. 1906, 18,237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 
NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Nov. 30, 1908, 4,623. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening, Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1908, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 6 mos, to June 27, '08, 10,169. 
Baker's Review, month ly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 5,784. 
Benziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416 ; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (OO). 

El Comercio, mo. ‘Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,833—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 135,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo. 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actuai aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,336. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily. average 
for first six months 1908, 4,465; June, 4,591. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 84,067; Sunday, 40,951. 
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Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A, A, A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National ‘Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishe:. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 15,274. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9,551. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, 
373, Nov., 1908, 80,822 daily; Sunday, 94,408. 


Golumbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
1,217. 





Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. '07, 447,345. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest publ shed. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. W'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
Sy., 10,017; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,514; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Dec., '08, 30,115. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than any 
other daily paper. Portland Yournal, 
daily average 1907, 28,805; for Nov., 

1908, 31,118. Vreeland-Benjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, (OO). 

For a —— great news- 

,paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

ty more circulation, more foreign, 
TEED more local and more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Nov. NET PAID cir- 

culation, daily, 37,161, Sunday average, 46,080. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
Dec., 1908, 18,432. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn av. Nov., 1908, 
15,461. Largest paid cir. in Harrs’bg or no pay. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for year end- 
ing January 31, 1908, 10,205.. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 


Philadelphia, 7he Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for November, 238,665 copies a day. ‘The 
Bulletin every evening goes daily into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.” 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6.800. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1906, 6,614: 1907, 6,614 (O@). 
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Nobody pretends to raise chickens nowadays 
in any quantity without an incubator. Many 
poultry farms have five, ten, twenty at work at 
the height of the season. All the leading man- 
ufacturers use the farm papers as well as the 
papers devoted entirely to poultry. The Farm 
Fournal of Philadelphia carries more advertise- 
ing of this class (in value) than any other farm 
paper in the country. Twenty-eight different 
makes of incubators have been advertised in 
Farm Fournal during 1908. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GVA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

repo onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1908, 95,349; 
the Sunday Press, 133,984. 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its tield. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yournal. 18,872 
(OO). Sunday, 25,169 (OO). Lvening 
Bulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Builletin 
average for 1st 6 mos. 1908, 46,881 uaily. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. Aver. cir. for Novem ber, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual daily aver 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age fori daily (OO) 13,052 

GUA Sunday, ( (66513, 887. Semi- weekly, 

2,997. Actual average for first six 

TEED months of 1908, daily (QO) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, ournal and Tribune. 
Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 
14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 16,000. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,086; Sunday, 
61,778; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 
pcan New York and Chicago, 


le, Banner, daily, Average for year 
ape at tas) for 1907, 86,806. 








TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A AA, 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1% 
3,527; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4,635. Exam. by A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,416. Largest city and State circulation, 
Ex amined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Pes. 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A. 


Rutland, Herald. Average, Sy Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. 


St. Albans. Messenger, ay 


Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A, 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; Dec., 1908, 
3,485. Largest circulation, Only evening paper, 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post- or 5g ee (©@). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 

39,646; Daily, 32, 083; Weekda: 
GUAR 30,874. Only sworn circuit 
TEED in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing. 
ton; highest quality, best service, 

greatest results always. 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of He ttle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its circulation of 
58,700 daily, 76,700 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. in 

—r— 

Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 

day, 17,610. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont, West Virginian. Copies printed, 
1907, 2,800. Largest circulation 11 Fairmont. 


WISCONSIN 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Nov , ‘08, serenity 1,853; daily 4,691, 

Madison, State Seearual, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1907, 5,086 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
of advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Yournal, eve., 

ind. daily. Daily average for 12 

months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 

67,882; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 

5,382. sog of Milwaukee homes 

at 7 cents per line. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
1907, 6,680, Examined by A. A. A 





Racine, Fournal, daily, Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,876, 
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T"' WISCONSIN 
) Agricorrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 56,317. 





GUAR 
te No Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
EE than any other paper. Adv. 


$3.50 an inch. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Uct., 1907,15,015; Oct., 1908, 16,510. 11. 
DeClerque, U. 5. Kepr., Chicago and New York. 
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MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Nov., 1908, 
39,745; weekly aver. for month of Nov., 27,182. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,646. Rates 56c. in. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, Average daily, Oct., 
1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 28,000. Flat rate. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1907, 
daily 103,828, weekly 50,197. 





Montreal, 7he Daily Siar and 
The Family Herald and Weekly 
GUA Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 
AN ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-fifth Canada’s popula- 
— Av. cir. of the Datly Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 

Weekly Star, 129,336 copies each issue. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








the requisite grade and class. 








A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 
Vote fcr the Newspaper 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 











COLORADO 


ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 

rado Springs Evening 7elegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 

Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
pc. ft ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 
THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


HE Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 
Directory. 


HE Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 





INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 
the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers —d 
The News’ classified rate is one cent a wo 
and its daily paid circulation over 76,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 

During the the year of 1908 The Star 
carried 309.48 columns more paid 
WANT advertising than its nearest 
competitor. 

Rate, One Cent Per Word. 
The only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening 7 ranscrift is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te tek te te & 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

Ye 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Want Ads. ‘There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


He ie We We WY WK 
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MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Yournal, 

daily and Sunday, carries] ©© 
more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objec- 
tionable medical advertisements 
printed. Classified Wants 
printed in Dec.,, 1908 138,334 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 18,986. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24 cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 

| OO ]a word. Noad taken less than 
20 cents. 


HE Mirneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di'tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 


culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers. in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


To Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 





NEW YORE 


THE Albany Evening Fournal, Eastern N.Y,'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads, 
THE Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 

circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


TH E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great. 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 
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cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis. 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
intefests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 
mediums, only two producedresults at a lower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A wordto 
the wise is sufficient. You want results, 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,115. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘THE Chester, Pa., 71mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 





HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 











Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@0). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Every body in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
she Evening and Sunday Star. Average, $07, 
35,486 (OO). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@®), Chicago. Only “Gold 

fark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The It:land Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7ridume ads bring 
Satisfactory results. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (OO) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 





Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican (@@). Ranks 
with the country’s half-dozen leaders. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique ( ), is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@©). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark”’ milling journal (Q©). 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Fournal, (O@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (90) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 
ss 

Century Magasint''(@@). There are a few 
people in every coffmunity who know more 
than all the others’ These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (O®), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (O@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 180or. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a petitor, * 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of it’s kind—that's LIFE, 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


New York Times (Q@). One of three morning 
papers with a daily N. Y.C. sale of over 100,000. 


New York 7 ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Euguirer (QO). In 1907 the local 
advertising was 334% more than in 1906. ‘The 
local advertisers know where to spend their 
money. The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 133,984; ‘he Sunday Press, 95,349. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (Q@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 

The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (© @) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 

WASHINGTON 

The Post Intelligencer (Q@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influentiai. All home circulation. 

The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the. Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), is Canada's 
National Newspaper, and each is proud of the 
other, 
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By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink Will Receive Free of 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


| Of ART CRITICISM 











In advertising there is nothing 
like a nimble fancy, provided it is 
given free play and plenty of room 
in which to exercise itself. 

Here is a keystone lubricating 
advertisement constructed by some 
person of a most agile imagina- 


catch the eye, and the fact that it 
doesn’t say anything which hasn’t 
been said before a good many 
times—and sometimes better—is 
perhaps no fault of the man who 
laid out this particular piece of 
copy. 








and they demand imcessant attention—but there's none of that annoyance 
or expense im plants that use 


KEYSTONE GREASE 





It lasts 50 times as loug as oil, lubricates better while it lasts, 


does not spatter, melt or rup away and never gums up of clogs 
toe. 
“KEYSTONE” reduces friction so effectively that 4 sav ig of 
25 00 75% ln power in mare to result. bo a ficient in cold 
weather as 
am ao onid sone SAMA” GREASE vs. OIL.” It's free or 


‘See Out Advertisement On Page 3. 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
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tion. He has represented oil cups 
as hungry birds in the nest with a 
mother bird in the form of an oil 
can. The result, as will be seen, 
is an extremely spirited and in- 
teresting picture—interesting not 
so much on account of any quality 
of salesmanship which it may pos- 
sess, but because it shows what 
can be achieved by a determined 
soul who seeks novelty and orig- 
inality. 

The man who made this adver- 
tisement will probably not be ac- 
cused of swiping it, and it is 
equally certain that he will not be 
bothered by wipers. | 

* 


The Speedwell Motor Car page 
which is reproduced here is novel 
if nothing more. It cannot fail to 


One big point 





The SPEEDWELL PRICE is the highest price 
that you should pay for the BEST motor car built, 
and the “SPEEDWELL” is “THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE BUILT.” 





The SPEEDWELL PRICE is only $2500.00. 
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hs an eye catcher it is a success, 
but as a freak it is not so repre- 
hensible as most freaks. This 
advertisement embodies an idea 
which could be carried out in a 
much better way. 


* * * 


Here is a peculiar advertise- 
ment which occupied a quarter 
page in the current magazines. 
There are quite a few things in it 
—a picture of what may be a box 
of cigarettes, a hand holding some 
unknown object, another hand 
grasping a box of cigar cuttings 
—also a picture ofa cigar, a great- 
ly reduced photograph of some 
person who cannot be identified, 
and copy enough to fill a small 
book. 
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In the body of the advertise- 


‘ment the type was so small as 


to tax to the limit the strongest 
eyesight. The head line says: “If 
you can read this your eyes are 
good. If you don’t respond you're 
nearsighted.” 

It seems as if this might be 





IF YOU CAN READ THIS 
YOUR EYES ARE GOOD 
IF YOU DON’T RESPOND 


HOW TO GET 
ThesedArticles 


1 Want Your First Order 


you that 1 save vou at least 5072 of your cgar money, 








well changed to something like 
this: “If you read this you must 
be a human microscope and if you 
pay any attention to it you are 
surely an easy mark.” 

x * x 


This peculiar trade paper ad- 
vertisement of Rose Mfg. Co. rep- 
resents a considerable waste of 
space among other things. More 
than half of the design is given 
up to something which sounds 
suspiciously like a Gold Medal 
Flour advertisement, and the rest 
of it isn’t particularly commend- 
able. 

The layman might think that it 
represented the top of a patent 
milk bottle. The motorist will 
recognize it as a representation of 
a searchlight lamp, but he is not 
likely to get particularly excited 
about it. 

The only real information which 
the advertisement gives can be 
read with difficulty in the original, 
and will probably disappear en- 
tirely in the reproduction. 
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It says, “Double-focus search- 
light twice as powerful as the old- 
fashioned kind.” “Patent Invert- 
ible system of gas production.” 
This may be very well, but it 
doesn’t go far. 

Conceding that it is desirable to 
show such a picture of the Never- 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


911 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 








out, it is certainly not necessary 

to waste nearly two-thirds of the 

space in this manner when it 

might have been given to descrip- 

tive facts and selling arguments. 
RELA EES 

NEW ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 





The E. Katz Advertising Agency has 
been incorporated in New York with 
a capital of $21,000 by Emanuel Katz, 
Archibald A. Gulich and William C. 
Prime. 


The McArthur Advertising Service 
has been organized to do a printing, 
advertising and publishing business in 
New York. The _ incorporators § are 
Thomas K. Gardner, Geo. W. Easton 
and W. F. Tracey. 





The Tandy-Thomas Co. is a new con- 
cern with a capital of $25,000 that is to 
engage in the advertising, printing and 
publishing business in New York. Fran- 
cis D. Tandy, of Pierpont, is one of the 
organizers. 

The Boston office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is adding a few general 
publications to the list for Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale Co. This agency is also 
using women’s publications for the ad- 
vertising of the Rubdry Towel. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’”’ cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
ved cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 


Five per cent discount may 











ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used py PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CURRIER PUB. CO. and a majority 
of the large publishers throughout the “rer tf 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray St., New York 





HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 
YorkPittsburg for 20 years the coal trade's 
leading journal. Write for rates. 





THE A magazine of the markets. Sam- 
ple copy free. TICKER PUB. CO,, 
TICKER 347 U. S. Express Bldg., N. Y. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation, 
C, E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, lowa, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


interested 


| in strong, 

space saving ads 
send for our Just 
Out Proor Suretr 
CHICAGO Ad-Set- 
ting COMPANY, 
324 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ttistieall D: elicately PACE 
RRANGED ISPLAYED AVING 


450 Bank Ads $5 


for Commercial, Savings, Safe Deposit, Trust 
Departments. "Postpaid on receipt of price. 
Money back if not satisfied. W. LYDIATT, 
941 Simpson Street, New York City. 





























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Kt INE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order ts aa 





ALBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad m., MY. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 





ANUFACTURERS' Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe Trade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





ILLION Country families—% cent line a 
family. Atlantic Coast Lists, New York. 





HE Troy (Ohio) Record gives authorized ad 

vertising agents 15% commission. Advertis- 
ers placing business direct must pay rates net. 
Big advertisers not excepted. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





se GT. MALO, A New Game.” An advertis- 

ing novelty that will be kept and studied. 
In attractive booklet form with your ad. on three 
cover pages. Send for sample and prices to 
“TT, C, DAVIS & SONS, 529 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





DVERTISING MAN WANTED-I have 
the chance of a lifetime for a live wire ad- 
vertising man with ability to plan, write and exe- 
cute complete “follow up” systems. I am the 


* owner of a Direct Mail Advertising Agency in 


the second largest city in Ohio. The office 
equipment includes three Gammeter Multigraphs 
for producing personal form letters, the margin 
of profit on each job running trom 200 to 3002. 
The manager in charge has built up a good 
profitable business on “Multigraphed”’ letters, 
but is not an advertising man. Asa result, the 
office is making but a small part of the profits 
which could be made if, in addition to the 
mechanical work ot multigraphing, entire charge 
of a customer’s Direct Mail work could be as- 
sumed by the agency. I am engaged in other 
business myself, and cannot give it my personal 
attention. Will either sell outright for cash or 
time payments, or lease equipment to responsible 
parties at a specified monthly rental. If you 
want to get into business for yourself and have 
the ability with sufficient financial.backing to 
make good, write me for further #formation. 
Address, H. M. HORR, 10 Auburndale Ave., E. 
Clevel: and, Ohio. 
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COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing, 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., "Detroit, Mich. 
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HE man who advertises should write for 

T PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 

yital information on cuts, H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 





ers’ Block. Cincinnati, 0. 
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POST CARDS 





A NEW IDEA CIRCULARIZING 
ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 


“The little brother” of Illustrated Letters, 
originated by Frederick Ward. Write for speci- 
mens of these little business getters. Send 10c. 
in stamps or coin, for handsome portfolio 
of proofs, Booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Inquiries,’’ and literature on mail drumming. 


Frederick Ward, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








ENGRAVINGS 





UR specialty is fine Halftones and Line En- 
gravings in one or m -re colors for high grade 
booklets, folders and citalog work. Porttclio 
of specimens upon request. BALTIMORE 
MARYLAND ENG. CO., 28 S. Charles St. 








FOR SALE 


GOSS three plate wide perfecting press, 
printing 4, 6, 8 or 12 pages in one 
section, with stereotyping plant, motor, shafting, 
etc., all in first-class condition. Can be seen in 
operation. Price v.ry low. Address, “PRESS,” 
Rox 1022, Wilmington, Del 











HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO.,, 560 
mth Avenue, Times Square. 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, 5c.; 

3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. Delivered when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAYING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 








OFFICE APPLIANCES 





GooP VALUE for $3.50. The Model No. 
49 Bates Automatic Numbering Ma- 
chine. May we send a booklet? HOPKINS 
& CO., 1387 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PAPER 


ASSETT & SU TPHIN,54-60 Lafayette Street, 

New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 
Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 








PATENTS 
po————=PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating, TELE: HONE: 1664 SPRING. 














PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Monthly 
Trade 
Journal 





A very conservative journal 
in large and important field 
needs more progressive 
management. Present own- 
er draws out about $7,000. 
$10,000 to $15,000 should be 
realized in the proper hands. 
Good paid circulation. Gross 
business $35,000. Price, 
$30,000. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


P. S. New bulletin just issued. 








SUPPLIES 





ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on ail advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD'S PASTE DEPT., 7 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WANTS 





DVERTISING MAN for progressive retail 
clothing; one with unusual ability and unap- 
proachable record. W. O. KING, Buffalo, N.Y. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





OOKLETS AND LETTERS that’ stay out 

of the waste basket prepared for adver- 
tisers and agents. Address “‘ HENRY," care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





SITION WANTED—Young man 24, as 

capable assistant to manager. 9 years expe- 
rience in general newspaper advtg. Familiar 
with details. “J.T. R.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





AD-WRITER—Must have good agency expe- 
rience. State past connections and salary 
expected. Good position for the right man. 
McCunnell & epaalanitis London, Canada. 

TAN TED—Working Gocniaiian' to take charge 

of the largest engraving and elecirotyping 
plant in the northwest. Must have $4,000 to 
acquire interest. Write at once, care 1115 
American Bank Building, Seattle, Wash. 








DVERTISING WRITER for agency works 

resourceful and proficient in display adver- 
tising and bouklet work. Write full particular, 
and send samples of work. THE CRAMER- 
KRASSELT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WYANTED—A position in the advertising de- 
partment of some live concern. Am 29, and 
have the make-goou qualifications. Also had 7 
years traveling experience, including 3 years as 
sales manager. ‘‘A. E.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Sct JICITOR, WANTED—High-class advertis- 
ing solicitor with references for congenial, 
highly remunerative work in his own town and 
community, Right man can work proposition 
as side line to great advantage. Address SPEED 
PRESS, Evansville, Ind. 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


Best known and widest experienced circulator 
in the country is considering changing positions. 
Strictly confidential. “JABE,"’ Printers’ Ink. 








EWSPAPER POSITIONS—We have good 

openings for reporters with some experi- 
ence, worth $12, $15 and $18 per week. Also for 
linotype operators, speed not less than 4,500 
minion; wages, union scale or better. All de- 
partments represented. Booklet free. FERN- 
ALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
Springfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—An assistant editor for a general 

machinery and engineering monthly paper; 
a young man who understands the construction 
of machine tools and power plant machinery, and 
who possesses a practical knowledge of machine 
shop, foundry and power plant practice. One 
having some editorial experience preferred. Give 
references, experience and lowest salary to start. 


Address, ‘‘1019"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





OLICITOR WANTED—Must be able to 

create new business for afternoon newspaper 
and willing to admit that employer knows more 
about the city than he does. Plenty of room for 
initiative however. Bright, bang-up hustler, 
well recommended, can get permanent place it 
he m: ikes good in ‘southern city of 75,000. Un- 
less you've got stiff upper lip and sand, do 
not answer. Address “SOUTHWEST,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





you NG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS! 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub. 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York, 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers thay 
any other publication in the United States. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De. 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro. 
politan Annex, eS 





To Advertisers 


AND 
Advertising Agencies 


I write “ good copy,’’ prepare and place ad- 
vertisements in any language, plan and execute 
campaigns of publicity and introduction, either 
here or abroad. Originate trade-marks and 
register them in foreign countries. Write and 
illustrate booklets, follow-ups, mail series, cir- 
culars, cartons and labels. Suggest economies 
in purchasing advertising necessities from blank 
paper to finished product, inciuding, copy, type, 
illustrations, cuts, etc. Furnish trade-bringing 
aids for attracting customers, by window dis- 
plays, samples, lithographs, signs (painted, 
electric or transfer), circular letters that “pull,” 
novelties, premium sq@hemes, and trade paper 
work. Am thoroughly familiar with all adver- 
tising mediums; magagines, newspapers (both 
local and foreign), bill-boards, bulletins, and 
Street-cars; with lowést rates; also house-to 
house distribution of; booklets, samples, ete. 
Highest credentials with PROVED results 
shown by booklet. Demand and can earn a 
good salary. Address tor booklet or interview, 
JOSEVH HAMLIN PHINNEY, 130 West 
112th Street, New York. 








N. Y. Advertising Agency 


wants successful man _ of 
character, ability and strong 
personality, who controls 
some accounts. To such a 
man an opportunity will be 
offered to secure an interest 
in this agency. We are not 
looking for a man_ with 
vague statements of what 
he can do or will try to do, 
at our expense, but we will 
make it worth while for a 
man to join us who fulfills 
the above requirements. 

Address “AGENCY,” care Printers’ Ink 
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| Business Going Out 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York. is making up a largely increased 
list for the Standard Oilcloth Com- 

ny’s business during the coming year. 
onen’s publications of large circula- 
tion will be used. 





A selected list of agricultural papers 
is being used by the Chambers Agency, 
New Orleans, for the advertising of the 
John Reily Hoe; 3 inch copy being run. 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are using 
space in newspapers for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 





Orders for advertising are being 
laced with newspapers by the Horn- 
aker Agency, Kansas City, on account 
of G. M. Brannen, of the same city. 





The advertising of Wm. B. Riker & 

Sons Company, proprietors of the 
Riker Drug Stores of New York and 
Brooklyn and the Riker-Jaynes stores 
of Boston, which has been put out 
through a Boston agent for the past 
ear, is again being placed by the 
ampton Advertising Company, of New 
York, which formerly handled this 
business. 





The Hampton Advertising Company 
is sending out copy and schedules for 
the spring newspaper advertising of 
the Resinol Chemi¢al Co., of Baltimore. 

ic 


The H. B. Humphrey Company, 44 
Federal St., a are placing adver- 
tising for Perry, Coffin & Burr in New 
England dailies. 





The Thorne Advertising Service, of 
Seattle, Wash., is placing copy for the 
Appleton Investment Corporation in 
Eastern papers. Magazines will be used 
later. 





A 20 line ad is being placed in the 
classified columns of the | erated news- 
pects by Grant & Dye through the 
horne Advertising Service. 





Ben Leven, of the Ben Leven Adver- 
tising Company, has closed contract 
with Senator George W. Deen, of 
Georgia. Senator Deen is perhaps the 
largest land owner in Northern Florida, 
and it is said that he owns more land 
in Florida and Georgia than any other 
individual. A large tract in Florida, 
divided into small truck farms, is to 
be exploited first. An appropriation of 
$50,000 has been made to cover one 
month’s advertising. Double page 
spreads in the leading magazines and 
weeklies, full pages in mail order pub- 
lications and full page newspaper copy 
are now being prepared and _ will 
placed by this agency. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., has placed its con- 
tract with the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, New York, and a vigorous cam- 
aign in magazines and dailies is to 
e inaugurated. 





N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
are placing copy with newspapers for 
the Thornton & Chester Milling Com- 
pany. 


Advertising of the Dr. J. W. Kidd 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., is being sent to 
newspapers in Southern states by Nel- 
son Chesman & Company, St. Louis. 

One hundred and fifty-six inch con- 
tracts are being placed by the Cham- 
bers Agency, New Orleans, on account 
of the Gulf Chemical Company. 


M. P. Gould & Company, New York, 
are sending large copy to newspapers 
to advertise “‘Kickapoo’’ Remedies. 








New England newspapers are receiv- 
ing copy from the J. Walter Thompson 
Company for advertising of Lever 
Brothers’ Soaps. 





The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has secured the account of the 
Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburg, well 
known manufacturers of railway sup- 
plies, etc. This concern will go into a 
liberal campaign, advertising its auto- 
mobile jack. e 





Copy, measuring 100 lines, for 12 in- 
sertions, is being sent to magazine sec- 
tions of large Sunday newspapers by 
the Batten Company, New York, on ac- 
count of the Pompeian Mfg. Company. 





The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, 
is handling the advertising campaign 
of a superior grade of cotree to be put 
on the market under the name of 
“Votan.” 





L. K. Leggett, of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, is to make a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, to establish agencies 
and arrange for advertising. 





Renewal contracts, measuring 2 
inches, 156 insertions, are being sent 
to newspapers direct by J. C. Ayer & 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 





The W. B. Jones Agency, Bingham- 
ton, is placing 100 line mail order copy 
for “Largol” and 76 line copy for Dr. 
Kelly, with newspapers. 





New contracts are being made with 
newspapers in far Western states by 
Dauchy & Company, New York, on ac- 
count of *. Woodward, LeRoy, 
N. Y., patent medicines. 
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Ready-Made Advertisements 











Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for win- 
dow cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department 











Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

GENTLEMEN :—I have read with much 
interest the many sample advertisements 
which you are printing from time to 
time. { am inclosing one from Cahee 
& Spencer, a local concern. To my 
mind this is a good one. Should you 
find room for it no doubt it would be 
a good addition to the list. 

hanking you in advance for any 
courtesy you may extend, I am 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. T. Parson, 
Mgr. Herald. 


The suggestion contained in 
this ad is a good one, for while 
many men who read it will feel 
the force of its argument, it 
will by no means be lost on the 
women. In fact, some women 
may take it as the text for a 
curtain lecture or a_ breakfast- 
time sermon, so it would scem 
that the head of the house who 
doesn’t provide an “Andes” 
range through a sense of jus- 
tice to his overworked helpmate, 
may be led to do so purely for 
the sake of peace in his family. 

It seems to me, however, that 
having made so good a start, by 
enlisting the friendly interest and 
perhaps the co-operation of Mrs. 
Housewife, it would have been 
well to give a few reasons why 
the “Andes” should be installed 
rather than another make; even 
the head of the house might take 
the trouble to read them and thus 
become convinced not only that 
he should buy a range, but that 
this particular brand would glad- 
den his heart through both his 
pocket-book and his stomach as 
no other could. 

Another point: Reference is 
made to a “$30 range” as though 
that were a niggardly price to 
pay, and the comparison with a 
$100 typewriter heightens the im- 
pression that the “Andes” is a 
very high-priced range. The 
elaborate pains so often taken to 
avoid quoting prices usually pro- 
duce a restilt exactly opposite to 
that desired, and as a rule it is 


better to quote, even though the 
prices seem to be a trifle high. It 
is easier to associate the “quali- 
ty” idea with a medium or high 
price than with a low one. 
Some of the most convincing 
range advertising | ever saw was 
the printing, in a local paper, of 
a list of several hundred people, 
with addresses, who were users 
of a certain range. It isn’t al- 
ways possible to do that, but even 





Treat Your Wife 
As Well as Your 
Office Help 


The man in the office has his 
letters written on a_ type- 
writer for which he pays 
$100, but the chances are he 
thinks a $30 Range in the 
kitchen is good enough for 
the one who cooks his meals, 
and still people wonder why 
it is wall to.get anyone to 
do housework: 

“THE ANDES” RANGE is 
as much a saver of work for 
the housekeeper as the best 
labor-saving device for the 
office man. 
“ANDES” 
price. 





is the best at any 
Won’t you come in? 


CAHEE & SPENCER. 








a smaller list makes a very im- 
pressive showing and may be the 
means of introducing the subject 
between users and _ non-users 
where it would not otherwise be 
thought of. The list referred to: 
covered only the city in which 
the dealer was located and con- 
tiguous territory. As I recall the 
ad, it stated that to the best 
knowledge and belief of the ad- 
vertiser, every person listed was 
pleased with the range in every 
particular, and if there were any 
who were not, doubtless they 
“would recall the guarantee un- 
der which the range was sold 
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and the advertiser’s reputation 
for ‘making good,’” or words to 
that effect. 

Of course, the ad to which I 
refer was only one of many, most 
‘of which were given to definite 
statements as to what and how 
the range would perform, the 
printing of a guarantee that real- 
ly meant something, quotations 
from remarks of satisfied users, 
etc. 


A combination offer that ought to prove 
a winner. From the Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune. 





5 Sacks of 
Pine Blocks 


FOR A): DOLLAR with a Pur- 
chase of Half a Ton of Coal. 


Big, full sacks. Fine, dry, 
straight grain pine for kind- 
ling, stove wood or grates. 
Tne best lot of pine blocks 
we've seen this year. 

No one will be allowed to 
purchase this wood at this 
price unless they order_one- 
half a ton of American Block 
Coal at the same time, the 
object being simply to intro- 
duce the coal. 

AMERICAN BLOCK COAL 
(small lumps)——$11.00 ton, 
or $5.50 half, iton. 

AMERICAN BLOCK COAL 
(large lumps)-+$12.00 ton, 
or $6.00 half. ton. 


AMERICAN FUEL CO., 
Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, 
California. 











Where prohibition puts a kink in ad- 
vertising. The parting words of a 
cheer loser. From the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register. 





One Day More 


and the JIG is up—the JUG 
is doomed. What we have 
left has GOT TO BE sold, 
so take advantage of it. 
Come and see us and if we 
don’t trade it will be your 


fault. 

GOOD-BYE. We have had 
a good time, but now ‘IT’S 
ALL OFF. 


REUB. BAERMAN 
The Has-been Liquor an. 
Mobile, ‘Ala. 











Emphasizing the thought of age and 
yan aa From the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 


“Old Glory” 


had only 15 stars and 15 
stripes, although there were 
17 States in 1810 when this 
Bank was founded. This 
Bank has lived through four 
great wars: The war of 
1812, the Mexican war, the 
Civil war and the Spanish- 
American war. 
Capital and Surplus 
$5,300,000.00. 


THE BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH N. A., 
226-230 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














Argument, plus descriptions and prices 
and all in small space. 





Complexion 
Brushes 


are recommended by skin spe- 
cialists. They say _ that 
neither vigorous massages 
nor strenuous applications of 
the wash rag will cleanse and 
stimulate the pores equally 
so well as a complexion 
brush. We’ve the “Vim,” 
made of rubber, for 15c, also 
Bailey’s at 40c. Goat hair 
brushes sell from 25c to 75c. 
White’s holly back face 
brush, made of goat hair, 
sells for 50c. Other goat 
hair brushes up to $1.50. 
Camel-hair brushes $1.00. 


GET IT AT EVANS’S, 
Seventeenth and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Wouldn’t this make you bread hungry? 





Imagine the best bread you 
ever ate ‘between meals” 
when you were a boy—rich, 
creamy, delicious bread that 
could be found at only one 
nee in the world—home. 
hen imagine a bread that 
has the same full, wholesome, 
creamy color, but is richer 
and better, and much more 
nutritious. Then buy our 
New Century. It’s always 
sweet and moist. 


THE WESSELS CO., 
268 Main St. Tel. 162 
Danbury, Conn. 
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In Cleveland the 
only Gain in 1908 


The 1908 Record of the Four 
English Papers of CLEVELAND 


again shows the supremacy of 


The Cleveland 


Plain Dealer 


Ohio’s Greatest Want Ad Medium 














This past year has been one of conservatism. Money 
was spent only with a view of profitable and immediate 
return, and this fact alone explains why the Plain Dealer 
was the one paper in the city whose columns paid the 
users in a manner to warrant a gain. 








Totals Comparing Number of Inches Published in the Clas- 
sified Want Sections During the Year 1908. 


SPACE IN INCHES 


Jan. 1lto Jan. 1to 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 4 

a, oe Gain Loss 
PLAIN DEALER. .153,662 153,535 127 
PRESS... . . . 91,760 114,103 22,343 
NEWS... . . . 22,618 41,673 19,085 
*LEADER .. . . 70,130 86,877 16,747 


*Such a large percentage of the Leader’s classified advertising is 
published free that in justice to the other three papers its figures 
should be entirely omitted in comparisons. 








The Plain Dealer is the only Cleveland paper that daily 
publishes a sworn statement of its circulation. All books 
and records bearing on circulation are open at any time to 
inspection of the advertiser either in person or by expert. 


Representatives 


J. C, WILBERDING JOHN GLASS 
805 Brunswick Building, New York Boyce Building, Chicago 
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